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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


The Bankruptcy Law Amended. 


It is with extreme gratification that the offi.ers of the National Associ- 
ation announce the passage by Congress vi the bill amending the bank- 
rutcy law, a measure which the National Association of Credit Men was 
the first to suggest four years ago, and a cate to which the Association 
has given its unyielding allegiance during +ll this period. It is but 
proper to call the attention of the membership to the fact that for the past 
year and a half the National Association of Referees in Bankruptcy has 
been a co-worker with the Credit Men’s Association. Other commer god or rE ho 
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organizations and legal, bodies have done their share of the good w 
but:no one will question the fact that this Association has at all times been 
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section declares that any sale or transfer of a stock of goods out of the 
usual or ordinary course of business or trade of the vendor, or whenever 
substantially the entire business or trade theretofore conducted by the 
vendor, shall be sold or conveyed, or whenever an interest in or to the busi- 
ness or trade shall be sold or conveyed or attempted to be sold or conveyed, 
shall be a sale in bulk in contemplation of the act ; followed by a proviso to 
the effect that if the vendor shall produce and deliver a written waiver of 
the provisions of the act then this section shall not apply. The fifth and last 
section provides that nothing in the act contained shall apply to sales by 
executors, administrators or receivers, or to sales made by any public officer 
acting under judicial process. 

The first objection to the constitutionality of the act is that it deprives 
persons of their property without due process of law. As we understand 
the argument, the contention is not that the act deprives an owner of 
property of his day in court, where his property rights are judicially called 
in question, or that it in any manner authorizes the actual physical taking 
by one of the property of another, but is that, as the term property, in 
legal signification, includes in its meaning the right of any person to 
possess, use, enjoy, or dispose of a thing, the act violates the constitution, 
inasmuch at it restricts the right of an owner to dispose of his property. 
The act, it is true, does prohibit owners of certain kinds of property from 
disposing of it in a particular way, without complying with certain con- 
ditions, but it is not for that reason necessarily unconstitutional. While 
the legislature may not constitutionally declare that void which in its 
nature is, and under all circumstances must be, entirely honest and harm- 
less, yet it may, under its police powers, place such reasonable restrictions 
on the right of an owner in relation to his property as it finds necessary 
to protect the interest of the public, or prevent frauds among individuals. 
If this were not so, it would be easy to find many ynconstitutional acts on 
the statute books. Statutes familiar to every person, such as those regu- 
lating the manner of conveying real property, regulating the mortgaging 
and sale of personal property, requiring certain articles of food made in 
imitation of other well known articles to be branded with their true names, 
regulating the sales of poisons, and the like, are statutes restricting the 
rights of an owner in relation to his property, yet such statutes, in so far 
as they tend reasonably to prevent injury to the public, and frauds among 
individuals, are uniformly held constitutional. 

Turning to the act before us, its purpose is plain. It was intended 
to prevent retail dealers in goods, wares, and merchandise from defrauding 
their creditors. As such, it is among the undoubted subjects of legislation, 
and the real question to be considered therefore is, is the act so far an 
abuse of the power of legislation as to take it out of the rule of due process 
of law? In our opinion it is not. It is a general rule that, when the busi- 
ness is a proper subject of police regulation, the legislature may, in the 
exercise of that power, adopt such measures as they see fit to correct the 
existing abuses, so long as the measures adopted have relation to and a 
tendency to accomplish the desired end, and violate no direct constitutional 
provision. This act is within the rule. That it has relation to and will 
tend to prevent the particular frauds aimed at, cannot be doubted. Nor 
is there any direct constitutional provisions against the enactment of such 
laws. Whether the act is more harsh than was necessary, or whether it is 
not the wisest or best that could have been adopted, are legislative ques- 
tions, with which the courts have nothing to do. It is enough for the 
court to know that the act is within the legislative power. 

It is next said that the act violates that provision of the constitution 
which prohibits the legislature from granting to a class of citizens privi- 
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leges and immunities which, upon the same terms, shall not equally belong 
to all citizens ; in other words it is class legislation. In Redford v. Spokane 
Street Ry. Co., 15 Wash., 419, we held that where a law is uniform so far 
as it operates, its constitutionality is not affected by the number of persons 
within the scope of its operation; and, application is insufficient to relieve 
Fitch v. Applegate, 24 Wash., 25, that a law giving laborers in certain 
enumerated industries liens upon the general property of their employers 
was constitutional. The same principle is applicable to the case in hand. 
It is true that the merefactof classifying this principle, we held in a statute 
from the reach of this clause of the constitution—that it must appear 
that the classification is made upon some reasonable and just difference 
between the persons affected and others to warrant classification at all— 
but, applying this test, the act is sufficient. The reason is found in the 
nature of the business itself. It is well known that the business of retailing 
goods, wares and merchandise is conducted largely upon credit, and fur- 
nishes an opportunity for the commission of frauds upon creditors not 
usual in other classes of business. In fact, charges of fraud made against 
retail dealers who have sold their stocks in bulk are among the most 
common with which the courts are called upon to deal. Legislation, there- 
fore, which restricts the absolute right of persons engaged in such business 
to transfer their property, so long as it applies alike to all persons engaged 
therein, is not class legislation within the meaning of the constitution, 
merely because it does not apply to all owners of property. 

Nor is the act in restraint of trade. It prevents no one from dealing 
in the usual and ordinary course; nor does it prevent the selling of stocks 
of goods in bulk. It restricts only the application of the proceeds, when 
stocks are sold in the latter manner. It may be that, because of this, sales 
in this manner will not be so readily made as formerly, but, if this be so, 
it is only another case where private desires must yield to the public good 
and not one of unconstitutional enactment. 

As to the particular provisions of the act, there is indeed much that 
may be criticised, and doubtless certain of its provisions will require con- 
struction, when attempt is made to work it out in detail. But the former 
are not so gross as to authorize the courts to declare the law a nullity, and 
the latter can best be determined when the questions actually arise. 

The judgment of the trial court is reversed and the cause is remanded 
with instructions to proceed with a hearing upon the merits. 


Reporting on Commercial and Collection Agencies. 


With the kind permission of the New York Credit Men’s Association, 
which offers the courtesies of its office (320 Broadway) to the members 
of the National and Local. Credit Men’s Associations we publish the fol- 


lowing : 

This office is prepared to furnish information as to the reliability of 
Commercial Agencies, Collection Agencies or individuals. soliciting the 
placing for collection of accounts or judgments. 

The field of the irresponsible collector or Collection Agency has long 
been a profitable one. 

Many schemes have: been hatched by. which the business men of the 
community have been victimized. as 

We suggest that if you are approached for this purpose by any one 
that you defer doing anything with him until you send tous for)a report. 


New York Crepit MEn’s ASSsOcrATION. 
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The Black Art of Fraud Upon Creditors Meets with Retribution. 
THE CASE OF TEKLA LESSLAU. 


Three years ago she was in the carpet and furniture business on 
Grand Street, Brooklyn, New York. The business was previously con- 
ducted by her husband, and by him transferred to her at a time of finan- 
cial embarrassment. To-day she is confined within the walls of 
Raymond Street Jail for contempt of the authority of the United States 
District Court, with no prospect of speedy release. Her imprison- 
ment was brought about by the fact that in April, 1900, without any pre- 
vious notice to her creditors, she sold for $10,500 cash her entire stock, 
valued at $25,000-$30,000, to an auctioneer, immediately disappeared and 
failed to pay her creditors, to whom she owed about $3,600 all told. Her 
largest creditor was the E. S. Higgins Carpet Company, since succeeded by 
the Hartford Carpet Corporation, whe, as soonasthey learned of her action 
placed the matter in the hands of Cohen, Schulze & Co., mercantile ad- 
justers, of New York City. Detectives were employed to search for Mrs. 
Lesslau, but without avail, she having disappeared and left no trace of her 
whereabouts. A petition in bankruptcy was filed by Cohen, Schulze & Co. 
through Charles H. Broas, their attorney, but the Marshal could not effect 
service. For about four months efforts were continued to find Mrs. Less- 
lau but without result ; again in the spring and summer of 1901 the search 
was continued, and finally she was located in Brooklyn in December, 1901, 
just having returned there from Mt. Vernon. As soon as she was located 
an order for her arrest was obtained from Judge Thomas, of the United 
States Court, and she was arrested and held in $5,000 bail, which was 
furnished after she had been in jail several weeks. The Hartford Carpet 
Corporation, together with Alden Sampson & Sons, the oilcloth manufac- 
turers, commenced a thorough investigation covering months; many wit- 
nesses were examined and slowly but surely the chain of evidence was laid 
which has at last resulted in the imprisonment of Mrs. Lesslau. 

The bankruptcy proceedings were contested by her, and after a two 
days’ trial resulted in a victory for the creditors. A trustee was elected, 
and Mr. Broas, as his counsel, instituted proceedings to compel the bank- 
rupt to account for all her money and property, with the result that the 
Referee in Bankruptcy found that Mrs. Lesslau had in her possession 
$2,307.86, which she ought by right to turn over to the trustee. She ap- 
pealed from this decision to Judge Thomas, who sustained the referee, and 
directed payment forthwith; demand was made and refused, thereupon 
Mrs. Lesslau was taken into custody for contempt by the United States 
Marshal and brought before the court. Justice in this case was not to be 
tempered with mercy, for after hearing the pleas of counsel and her own 
plea, the Judge directed that Mrs. Lesslau be committed to the Kings 
County Jail for contempt of court, there to remain until she has paid the 
trustee the amount required. 

It is commendable and encouraging to find that there are creditors 
who, in a case like this, will patiently follow up a fraud, and see that pun- 
ishment is inflicted, at very considerable expense, and with practically no 
hope of getting their money back. If all similar cases were handled in the 
same manner much good would accrue to the community at large, and dis- 
honest practice would soon be broken up. 

Many fraudulent failures have occurred in New York City, but it is 
believed that this is one of the few cases where the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings have finally resulted in the punishment of the bankrupt. It is cer- 
tainly the first case where a woman who was bankrupt has actually been 
sent to jail; and her fate should serve as a warning to all who may con- 
template following her example. 
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NEWS OF THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Boston Credit Men’s Association. 


The annual meeting and dinner of this association was held at the 
Bellevue Hotel on Tuesday evening, and attended by about one hundred 
of its members among representative wholesale business establishments 
located in Boston and adjacent cities. 

President John R. Ainsley gave a general resume of the work of the 
association during the past twelve months, and the legislative and other 
reforms of special interest to merchants to which it has given its attention. 
The treasurer presented a report which showed the financial affairs of the 
body to be in a satisfactory condition. The report of the legislative com- 
mittee had chiefly to do with the attempt to obtain a favorable report from 
the Committee of the Judiciary of the Massachusetts Legislature of 1902 
upon a bill to prevent the fraudulent sales of stocks of goods in bulk. It 
was stated that, owing to misunderstandings and misconceptions, an 
adverse report was made by the committee; but a new bill had been pre- 
pared, which will be introduced into the Legislature within a few days, 
and it is believed that a more favorable outcome can reasonably be 
expected. 

The guests of the evening included Mr. J. Harry Tregoe, President 
of the National Association of Credit Men; Mr. John A. Carroll, of Balti- 
more, Postmaster George A. Hibbard, Harvey §. Chase, expert accountant, 
of Boston, and others ; instructive addresses, which were greatly apprecia- 


ted, were made by President Tregoe, Mr. Chase, Postmaster Hibbard and 
others. 


The Chicago Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of this association was held at the 
Auditorium Hotel on Wednesday evening, January 21, 1903. The meet- 
ing was largely attended, the feature of the evening being an address on 
“ire Insurance in its Public Aspects,” by Clarence §. Pellet, which 
is given in full: 

There is no business, as far as I know, so closely connected with the 
general welfare and a matter of financial concern to so many people that is 
so generally not understood as the business of fire insurance. 

Fire insurance became a necessity as soon as people began to accumu- 
late, in quantity, property of a destructible character. 

It has made possible material progress on a grand scale, and under- 
lies the entire system of modern business, so far as delivery for future 
payment is concerned. 

An association of credit men, surely, can be relied upon to appreciate 
the necessity of an established system of insurance against loss by fire. 
Just pause an instant, if you please, and consider the magnitude of the 
business. The fire loss in the United States for 1901 was $164,000,000. 
Over against that possible catastrophe stood 146 insurance companies, 
with assets of $320,000,000 and surpluses of $104,000,000. That year the 
companies collected in premiums $157,000,000, and paid back in losses 
$93,000,000 (or 60% of their premiums) ; and they saved the country from 
annually recurring ruin and made such a profession as yours possible. 


Fire Insurance is a Taz. 


The fire insurance companies assume to assess, collect and disburse this 
tax, and in doing so they act in a quasi-public capacity, and the public has 
a right to be intelligently informed of their methods and results. 

In the consideration of the subject, for convenience, let us reverse the 
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natural order and consider first the disbursements, or the item of loss and 
loss adjustments. 

__ Last year in the city of Chicago the insurance companies settled and 
paid losses amounting to approximately $5,000,000. In the past ten years 
they have paid in this city an aggregate of $41,000,000 in losses. Now, a 
fire loss is not an easy matter to. ascertain, and yet, considering the large 
amount involved, how few the instances of serious dissatisfaction, and 
how rare a case involving litigation. The fact is, gentlemen, that the pub- 
lic are sufferers to-day because the methods employed in the settlement of 
fire losses are not more severe, and the cost of insurance is heavier by 
reason of the reluctance on the part of the companies to cause delay or 
annoyance in the settlement of a claim. 

A fire is a serious matter. It is the cause of an absolute waste of 
property, is a menace to life, and if not controlled within certain limits 
may become a public calamity. An accidental death is the subject of an 
Official inquiry. For the same reason fires should receive the careful atten- 
tion of a fire coroner or fire marshal, who should be clothed with a 
Magistrate’s authority, and whose sole duty it should be to investigate the 
cause of fires. Experience elsewhere has demonstrated that such a public 
officer can reduce the fire waste and in time lessen the cost of fire insurance. 

I have been speaking up to this point of accidental fires. Consider, in 
addition, the fires which are not accidental, and you can readily understand 
the great need of some form of official investigation. At a conservative 
estimate 20 per cent. of the fire loss is due to moral hazard. And yet wr 
goon. You pay'the premiums, the companies pay the losses, with little 
outward concern and absolutely no determined effort to better a condition 
of things which ought to be intolerable. 

A word briefly as to the collection of premiums. First, let me call 
your attention to the magnificent record of the fire companies for solvency 
and financial integrity. During the past five years thirty-five companies 
known here have reinsured and gone into voluntary liquidation, or retired 
from business, but in all that time no reputable company has failed so far 
as I.can learn, or retired from business with any outstanding obligation 
unprovided for. Certainly that is a record to be proud of. 

The process of collecting the premiums, as at present conducted in the 
United States, you are familiar with. There are upwards of one hundred 
companies operating more or less widely, each having its own executive 
force, and its own agency plant. I am forced to admit that it is an expen- 
sive plan. I have no better system to suggest, however, although I am 
confident that a more economical system will work itself out. 

There is no small share of the expense caused by burdensome taxes. 
Statistics show for eleven years ending January 1, 1899, companies paid 
in, State taxes, $31,488,749 ; net underwriting profit, $10,608,204; for three 
years ending January 1, 1902, companies paid in State taxes, $13,852,588 ; 
net underwriting loss, $31,662,116. These last statistics are from figures 
submitted by about one hundred and fifty companies to the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York. 

This heavy tax rests ultimately on the public. How long! Oh, how 
long, before they will realize that fact ? 

A fire insurance company has a claim to a reasonable profit. A fire 
insurance company may be a benevolent institution, but nobody claims for 
it that it is an eleemosynary institution. The stockholders of the fire com- 
panies have put real, paid-up capital at the risk of the fire fiend, and that 
entitles them to dividends, and liberal ones at that, because of the risk that 

attends the venture. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the earnings on the capital of the fire com- 
panies for the past five years have been so smal! and uncertain that practi- 
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cally no new capital has been attracted to the business, and some thirty-five 
companies of consequence (at the rate of seven each year) have retired 
from business. 

The assessment of the fire insurance tax is the branch of the business 
of ‘most interest to the public. It sometimes appears that people are more 
concerned about the rate than the character of the indemnity. they secure. 
_ Now, it is not an easy matter to assess any form of tax, and the fire 
insurance tax is no exception to the general rule. In fact, taking into ac- 
count the diverse conditions encountered, the fire insurance tax is probably 
the most difficult of all taxes to assess. To take into proper consideration 
the fire protection, the details of construction, the exposure, the hazards 
of the processes employed, and finally the susceptibility to damage by fire, 
smoke and water, and arrive at an equitable fire insurance rate is a most 
complex and difficult proposition. 

In former days the underwriters did not try to analyze the rate. 
They made a rate based on their judgment and experience, and they made 
good rates, but their rates were not capable of explanation. If an insurer 
inquired regarding his rate he was told it. was one per cent. If, perchance, 
he wanted to know why it was one per cent. he was told because that was 
the rate. The business of making fire insurance rates, however, like every= 
thing else, has advanced in method. Practically all the rates you gentle- 
men encounter are schedule rates. And, now, what is a fire insurance 
schedule? A fire insurance schedule is a scheme for rating property by 
taking into account each and every principal item of hazard and protection 
by a carefully prepared scale of charges for hazards and credits for pro 
tection based upon the best obtainable experience. 

It is not claimed for a schedule that it is exact. The best schedule 
yet devised, namely, the schedule for brick mercantile buildings  of.or- 
dinary construction, only approaches perfection, As time goes on and ex- 
perience accumulates and a higher order of skill is brought to bear upon the 
problem, schedules will become more and more exact. The system of 
schedule rating is yet in the early stages of development. And, now, what 
are the advantages of schedule rates? Whatever the objections that might 
be urged from the standpoint of the companies, the assured should hail the 
era of schedule rating as the. dawn of a fire insurance millennium, , At the 
outset, a schedule is absolutely impersonal. It works automatically and 
knows neither fear nor favor. _Every insured is treated exactly as his com- 
petitors. Then a schedule gives a premium payer the opportunity. of 
analyzing his rate, of telling just what he is paving for, and how he can 
improve his risk and secure a better rate. A schedule takes into account 
items of hazard, and protection as well, which could never be regarded in 
making a flat rate. It weighs the hazards inherent in different processés 
of manufacture discriminatingly, and measures the susceptibility of various 
classes of property to damage intelligently. 

The system of schedule rating is as great an improvement over, the 
old system of flat rates as the. present method of banking and exchange is 
over the ancient method of barter and trade, and I believe that ultimately 
it will give as general satisfaction. 

In what I have said about schedules please do not think that T have 
been laying the foundation of an argument for Boards of Underwriters, 
for such was not my purpose. 

Yet, it is as simple as adding two and two to make four to conclude 
from a consideration of schedule rates that some responsible co-operation - 
between fire companies in the prenaration and application of schedules is 
absolutely essential to the success of the plan. 

Tn a consideration of fire insurance rates it is interesting to note how 
widely the loss ratios varv in different localities. I’ have here a table of 
comparisons taken from-Mr. A. F. Dean’s book on Fire Rates. 
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In France the loss on each $100 of fire insurance is about .06 


In Great Britain do. do. » 09 
In New York State do. do. 58 
In Massachusetts do. do. 60 
In Texas do. do. 1.10 
In Arkansas do. do 


. 1.31 
_ ‘The figures are startling when you reflect on them, And i show 
in no uncertain way that in localities where care is taken in regard to con- 
struction of buildings, where the police regulations are reasonably en- 
forced, where insurance companies are treated with consideration and not 
regarded as a public enemy that natural causes working together produce 
low loss ratios. And on the other hand they prove conclusively the folly 
of burdensome and restrictive insurance legislation. 

And this brings me to my last consideration, namely, the matter of 
legislation, regulation and public policy. As a general statement I think 
it may safely be said that legislation cures few business ills and that legis- 
lative interference in business matters is a doubtful proposition at the best. 

There may be some beneficial legislation. I think we must admit that 
the Code Napoleon in France (undertheprovisions of which a man is liable 
for loss caused by his own carelessness or negligence, and where in case of 
fire on his premises the burden is on him to prove that he was neither care- 
less nor negligent), is largely responsible for the fact that France shows 
the lowest ratio in the list just read to you. I am a firm believer also in 
fire coroner legislation, and I would be glad to see a law in Illinois pro- 
viding for such a public officer. But the great bulk of insurance legisla- 
tion, from any standpoint except that of the populistic legislator, is foolish, 
if it is not absolutely vicious. Take the three staple bills which are always 
introduced at every session of our Legislatures, and which have been 
enacted into laws in some less enlightened States. 

First.—The anti-coinsurance law—which Ohio has been trying and 
has just repealed. What is coinsurance that it should be legislated against ? 
A coinsurance agreement in a policy is the most reasonable agreement 
possible. It is simply an agreement that an insurer will carry a reasonable 
percentage of insurance—that is all. And for uniformity, the percentage is 
fixed at 80 per cent. You need carry but 70 per cent. or 60 per cent., or 50 

cent., if you wish, and the agreement will be amended accordingly, but 
m such a case you become relatively a poorer risk than your neighbors, and 
you pay a higher rate for the lower percentage of insurance you agree 
to carry. 

To illustrate, suppose, if you will, two competing stores on opposite 
sides of a street. All the conditions the same, absolutely no choice 
between them as fire risks. Suppose the stock values in each case to be 

“$10,000. The merchant on the north side of the street being disposed 
to be reasonable applies for $8,000 insurance. The merchant on the south 
side of the street, whois a close buyer and willing to take chances, applies 
for $4,000 insurance. Are these two men to secure the same rate <i in- 
surance? It requires no insurance experience to perceive that a loss which 
would be only 50 per cent. in one case would be total in the other. Is 
some law arbitrarily to compel insurance companies to ignore the great 
difference existing in those two risks. Certainly such a law would work 
a t injustice to the merchant carrying the $8,000 insurance. 

he percentage of insurance maintained on the property is an essential 
element of a fire risk and the coinsurance agreement establishes uniformity 
and equity in that regard. 

Second.—The Anti-Compact Law: This law has been a favorite with 
Western legislators. The results of the operation of this law may be plainly 

understood by comparing the cost of insurance in New York and Massa- 
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chusetts, where the laws are few and tolerant, with the cost of insurance 
in Texas and Arkansas, in which States it is almost a misdemeanor for two 
insurance men to speak together. In the latter States there can ‘be no 
schedule rating with its rewards for improvements and its penalties for 
defects, no co-operative inspection to reduce the chance of fire to a mini- 
mum and no co-operative effort to prevent water damage by salvage com- 
panies (eight of which are now maintained in Chicago at an approximate 
expense to the insurance companies of $100,000). In Texas and Arkansas 
every effort at co-operation among companies is hampered or prohibited. 
And the cost of insurance in those States is practically double the cost in 
New York and Massachusettts. ; 

And what is a compact or underwriters’ association that it should be 
legislated against? It is an association of representatives of one hundred 
or more competing units among whom strife for business is as keen as 
among rival mercantile houses. The men who compose these associations 
are insurance agents—your neighbors and friends—men who meet the 
imsuring public daily, who are familiar with your side of the case; and who 
in their actions seek to justify themselves to you as well as to their com- 
panies. There is absolutely no pooling of results, no profit sharing, and 
no common effort beyond that to secure an adequate rate (without which 
there could be no reliable insurance) and perhaps the incidental effort to 
reduce the fire waste to a minimum. 

There are some people who think the law of supply and demand ought 
to have freer exercise in the insurance business. Well, it does have its 
effect. The eagerness for business which has been uniformly profitable 
will certainly reduce the rate on that class to a normal figure. And on the 
other hand the reluctance on the part of companies to write risks which 
have proven unprofitable will just as surely work such rates upward. 

Rarely does an insurance company take advantage of a man who 
requires more insurance that he can readily secure. They are loyal to their 
schedules and write the big risk as freely as they dare at the schedule rate. 

If there was no co-operation and no schedule rate you can be very 
sure that large stocks of merchandise requiring more insurance than the 
market affords would be heavily taxed or go without sufficient insurance. 
In that respect, gentlemen, the interference with the free exercise of the 
Law of Supply and Demand works very much to your advantage. 

Third.—The Valued Policy Law: This is the culmination of vicious 
insurance legislation. Under the operation of these laws—in force in a 
few western States—the company is obliged to pay the face of its policy, 
if the property is destroyed, and ask no questions as to the value of the 
property. Such a law is vicious in the extreme. It offers a reward for 
arson and puts a premium on fraud, and it is beyond comprehension that 
any State should ever place such a measure on its statute books. If you 
are interested in reading a clean-cut denunciation of such a law, I refer 
you to the veto message of Ex-Governor Shaw of Iowa, or that of our 
own late Ex-Governor Altgeld, or to the report of Superintendent of 
Insurance Matthews of Ohio in 1899. 

The State of Missouri has experimented with all sorts of legislative 
schemes to cheapen the cost of insurance, and on the statute books of that 
State will be found now all three of these short-sighted remedies. It is 
worth knowing that within the last month Governor Dockery has been 
petitioned by the Business Men’s League of St. Louis and the Commercial 
Clubs of Kansas City and St. Joseph to recommend the repeal of these 
three laws, viz., the Anti-Coinsurance, the Anti-Compact and the Valued 
Policy laws. Comment would appear to be unnecessary. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the invitation to address you, and for 
















































































































































































your atterition, and I trust that what I have said will tend to cement the 
friendship that has heretofore existed in this community between insurer 
and insured. Certainly nowhere should insurance companies be more 
appreciated than in our City of Chicago. 


The Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association. 


A change of officers has taken place in this association, those for the 
present year being as follows: A. W. Sommerfield, President, A. & A. W. 
Sommerfield & Co. ; Max Silberberg, Vice-President, The Feder, Silberber, 
Co.; W. B. Johnston, Secretary, The P. R. Mitchell Co.; Robt. Mc 
Smith, Treasurer, The National Lead Co.; Webb G. Welborne, Assistant 
Secretary. 

A very important meeting of the association was held on the evening 
of January 28th, the purpose of the same being as follows: 

The plan proposed is that each separate branch of trade shall organize 
its distinctive credit association, and that these be connected by a clearing 
house, through which the various lines will receive credit information, one 
from the other. A number of trades are already effectively operating their 
independent credit exchange systems, and all that is required to make the 
service complete is the organization of all kindred branches and the estab- 
lishment of a central distributing agency or clearing house. 

For instance, credit co-operation has been the main feature of the 
Clothiers’ Association, affiliated with which are nearly all of the leading 
manufacturers in the eleven great clothing markets of the country, all of 
whom have their ledgers open daily to each other, disclosing the debts and 

urchases of all persons concerning whom information may be desired. 

his association has an effective method of ridding the trade of habitual 
order.cancellers, by each of the members refusing to sell to such purchas- 
ers for cash after six months’ notice. A dealer who has fraudulently 
failed is also refused goods for cash, so that the association has bene- 
fitted the members manyfold. The plan has the endorsement of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

‘his is a subject in which every business house and individual is in- 
terested, and it is desired on this occasion to secure as full and free expres- 
sion and as representative views as is possible. To this end it is desired that 
a member of your firm or your credit man, or, better still, both, attend this 
meeting, as a representative of both vour house and your line of trade. 

A full report of the meeting will be published in the next issue. 

' 
The Columbus Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Columbus Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion for January was held at the Chittenden Hotel on January 26th. The 
association greeted with considerable satisfaction and pleasure the an- 
nouncement by President Macauley: of the passage of the Ray amendment 
to the National Bankruptcy Law. 

Following the routine business, the President introduced the Hon. 
E. O. Randall, of this city, who addressed the association on the subject 
“The Municipal Code and the Business Man.” This subject is of peculiar 
interest to Columbus people, and Mr. Randall’s address was greatly 
appreciated. 

The Denver Credit Men’s Association. 


The Denver Credit Men’s Association held its regular monthly meet- 
ing January 14th with quite a full attendance. It was largely devoted to 
the discussion of the ways and means to promote the passage of a bulk sale 
law, ex-President Charles D. Griffith, now a member of the State Senate, 
having presented the bill to be known as Senate Bill No. 25. Its provis- 
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ions are identical with the wording suggested by the National Association, 
_ The decision of the Washi »upreme Court upholding the consti- 
Soot aa b bonhe Wigs amis esveel cling poral iat the Goveeye 
er as a ful sign, and a g i i the 
Legislature will look kindly upon our law. 
__. The Assistant Secretary reported informally that the use of the collec- 
tion letters by members of the association has already resulted in the’ pay- 
ment of 18 per cent. of the delinquent claims involved. 


Detroit Credit: Men’s Association. 


_ The'annual meeting of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association was held 
Friday evening, January 23, 1903, at half past six o'clock, at the Fellow- 
craft Club, and was preceded by.a “beefsteak supper.” 

__, President Gillespie called the meting to order, and made a few pre- 
liminary remarks prior to the other business, 

The President then made his annual address, referring briefly to the 
condition of the association throughout the year. _He commended the of- 
ficers and committees for good service and. pledged his support to the 
incoming administration. 

The Secretary then read his report. He also presented the report of 
the Treasurer, showing a balance on hand of $167.41 at date of this meet- 
ing. The President appointed Messrs. Zenner, Robertson and Martin as 
the Auditing Committee to examine the Treasurer’s . 

The Legislative Committee made a brief verbal report through Mr. 
D. C. Delamater to: the effect that'‘no legislation had been enacted within 
the year, as the Legislature was not in session. 

Mr. E, L. Ide reported for the Mercantile Reports Committee that no 
complaints had been received, and presumably there were none to make, 

The bill for the prevention of sales of stocks in bulk without notice to 
creditors was read by the Secretary, and referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee, who were requested to co-operate with the local association at 
Grand Rapids in pushing this bill through the present Legislature. 

‘It was voted to appoint a Press ‘Committee to keep our association 
before the public in various ways. 

The election of officers being in order, resulted in the election of the 
following officers and Executive Committee: President, Geo. R. Treble; 
Vice-President, Willis Hough; Treasurer, John H. Johnson; Executive 
Committee, Edward Bland, A. Goebel, Jr., BE. L. Ide, Thos. Kinsella, Geo. 
A. Corwin, Walter G. Seely. These were declared duly elected for the 
year 1903. President Treble was introduced by retiring President Gillespie, 
and made a brief inaugural address, Responses were also made by Vice- 
President Hough and the members of the Executive Committee. 

The member of the Joint Committee of this association and the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Exchange to conduct the Local Interchange 

Bureau was then appointed. . Mr. W. C. Noack being elected unanimously 
by the. association to this position. 

After, suggestions by several members, as to the work before us, the 
association adjourned to enjoy a social session. 


Kansas City Association of Credit Men, 


The Kansas City Association of Credit Men held its monthly dinner 
January 10, 1903, President Waggener presiding. Among those. present 
were Earle W. Evans, of Stanley, Vermilion & Evans, Wichita, Kansas ; 
Hon. Chas. W. Clark, of the Senate of Missouri; Hon. Louis Hy Wulfe- 

“‘kuhler, of Leavenworth, Kansas; Hon. W. $: Fitzpatrick, of Sedan, Kan- 
sas, and Hon. T. A. Noftzger; of Anthony, all of the Senate‘of Kansas. 
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The. me of the evening consisted of an address by George 
Osmund, of R. G. Dun & Co) on “A Review of 1902 ;” Edwin A Kraut- 
hoff, of Karnes, New & Krauthoff, ‘The Necessity and Validity of a-Law 
Regulating the Sale of Goods in-Bulk;” Hon. Chas. W.Clark, “The Senate 
of Missouri ;”’ Hon. Louis H. Wulfekuhler, “The Senate of Kansas ;” Earle 
W. Evans, Esq., “A Greeting from Kansas ;”' Rev. E. B. Woodruff, “Ethics 
of Business.” Senators Fitzpatrick and ‘Noftzger spoke briefly, as did also 
Mr. Cushman and Mr. Staples. 

Steps were taken for the appointment of a Legislative Committee, and 
the association hopes to have the bulk Jaw enacted at the coming session 
of the Legislature of Kansas. 

"Phere were present some fifty members of the Kansas City Associa- 
tion, and the following out-of-town crédit men: 
H- J, Pimbley “(Pimbley Paint & Glass Co.), St. Joseph, Mo. 
W. A. Story (Aylesbury Mércantile Co.), Wichita, Kansas. 
J. L, Jackson (Watson-Durand-Casper Gro. Co.), Salina, Kansas. 
W.F. Spurgin (Inter-State Grocery Co.), Joplin, Mo. 
L. C. Staples (H. D. Lee Mercantile Cé.), Salina, Kansas. 
J. E. Powers (Powers & Hendricks), Salina, Kansas. 
Wm. F. Crome (Wm. F. Crome & Co.), Clinton, Mo. 
. D. Clarkson (J. D. Clarkson), Carthage, Mo. 
©. P. Taylor (Johnston-Larimer G. G. Co.), Wichita, Kansas. 
B. B. Cushman (Wichita Who. Gro. Co.), Wichita, Kansas. 


Leuisvilie Credit Men’s Association. 


“Are the Rates Charged by Banks for the Collection of Out-of-Town 
Checks Excessive?” was the question discussed at a meeting Tuesday, 
January 21, 1903, under the auspices of the Louisville Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. The majority of those who spoke contended that the rates are 
not excessive, but three out of the four speakers are bankers. 

Mr. Walter Walker, President of the Louisville Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, said the question was being considered by the associations all over 
the United States, and the object was to solve the problem to benefit 
merchant and banker. He said the local association was seeking informa- 
tion, and did not desire to be hostile to the banking interests. 

Mr. James S. Escott, President of the Southern National Bank, was 
the first speaker. “The banks not only do not make money out of the ex- 
change account,” said he, “but some of them lose. The charge is one- 
fourth of one per cent. for collecting checks in the South and West, and 
one-tenth of one per cent. for collecting them in the North. No charge 
is made for collecting checks in large cities, and the charges for collecting 
them in banks in Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee are optional. Charges are 
rarely made for collections in these States. One local bank lost $2,000 on 
the exchange account last year, and another lost $1,800 in six months. 
The Southern National came out about even, and I understand the Union 
National made some money, but.the profit was due to other catises. The 
average loss for collecting checks in Kentucky and Tennessee banks was 
one-fourth of one per cent. on all items. ‘The bank making the collection 
takes all the risks, and loses if the bank on which the check is drawn can- 
not pay. The cost for Collectifig checks for $2 or $3 is often 15 cents. 
The cost for stamps and. stationery ‘is also.large: When the check is de- 
posited the merchant can draw on this money at once, but it takes the bank 
sometimes @ ‘week. to collect the money. . The banks will average about 
$85,000 outstanding on this. account.” ; 

Mr. Escott said the merchant could remedy the matter by compelling 
his.customer.to -pay-in New. York exchange or by post-office order. He 
said the banks would lend their assistance along this line. 
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~~ "Mr W. A. Miller, ot Wright & Taylor,’ sa banks should remedy 
the evil, «It could be done at'a small cost’ by the organization of a system 
of State clearing houses.’ The State Bankers’ Association could do this; in 
his opinion, Mr. Miller did not think the fact that the banks-of all large 
cities charge for the collection of out-of-town checks was a reason’ why the 
banks of Louisville should do so. He suggested that the'reform begin here. 

“The merchants are entitled to some kind of interest on their deposits,” 
said he. “Charges are made for collecting in sueW tities as St. Paul; Min- 
neapolis and’ Atlanta. This appears to be unnétéssary. The fact is, the 
methods used by bankers are'as antiquated as our'currency system. © They 
complain that the exchange accounts show losses, arid so do the exchange 
accounts of merchants.” nl 

Mr: Henry S. Gray, of J.B. Speed &Co.; took the part of the bankers. 
He said charges were found to be excessive by.comparison. He made esti- 
mates from 316 checks on country banks received’ by*his firm. ‘The'collec- 
tion. was $25,000, and the charge of the bank was $9.01.’ This was one- 
twenty-eighth of one per cent. Mr. Gray said the charges of the country 
banks for collection were extortionate: 

Mr. J. D. Coleman, of Coleman Bros:, said the sentiment was almost 
unanimous among business men that no charges should’ be made: He con- 
tended that the loss for collecting was more than|made tip on the interest 
on deposits. “I understand the charges are not'made through a desire for 
gain,” said Mr. Coleman, “and I think an arrangement satisfactory to all 
can be made. I believe a clearing house system that will remedy the evil 
can be adopted.” 

Capt. John H. Leathers, cashier of the Louisville National Banking 
Company, said he had lived in Louisville forty years,and he was a merchant 
part of the time and a banker the remainder. Consequently he believed he 
could see the matter from both view points. “It is.a:miserable state of af- 
fairs—miserable to all,” said he. “We have twenty-three clerks in our bank, 
and half of them are kept busy on checks on out-of-town banks. But the 
Main Street merchants are not the ones who keep the longest deposits with 
banks. Little dealers, those that are rarely heard of, are the ones who 
have the largest deposits. We got one check for $11,000 on a Texas bank, 
and it cost us $23 to collect it. The firm that deposited the check could 
have drawn the money out immediately, but it took us over a week to col- 
lect the money, and then at a ‘heavy loss.- The firm does not have an 
average balance of $2,000.’ , 

Messrs. E. C. Bohne, Cashier of the Third National Bank, and H. C. 
Rodes, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, argued that the charges 

‘are not excessive. Mr. Bohne said charges were made originally, but 
competition became so great the checks were collected free for a time 
until the cost became so heavy the banks began charging again. 

Lunch, refreshments and cigars weré served after the meeting was ad- 
journed. : 

Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association. 


FIRST YEAR'S WORK REVIEWED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association met in annual session at 
Levy’s January 15, 1903. The, followmg named, members. were present: 
Newell Mathews, B. H, Dennis, George; Arnott, David Arnott, E. P- 
Bosbyshell; .W. E. Barnes, W..R.. Hi, Weldon, Louis Brooks, E. H. 
Spencer, E. J. Levy, M.A. Newmark,.F..N., Pauly, A. Loeb, M. B. 
Fassete, G. Witherspoon, Frank Simpsdn, L,..D. Sale, W. C. Woodward, 
W. N. Hamaker, W. C, Kennedy, Fred Hunter, W. G. Eisenmeyer, P. S. 
Thompson, ‘L,Kimble; Milton.Carlson, C, A, Parmalee, W. A, Phelps, 
W. H. Preston, President ; W. C. Mushet, Secretary. 
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After dinner the annual . reports of officers were read, and these 
officers were elected: .President, W, H, Preston; vice-president, Frank 
Simpson; treasurer, W,.D. Woolwine. Executive Committee; One. year 
term, F. N. Pauly, J. W. Lynch, G, Wither. , L. C.. Scheller. Two- 
year term; H, Flatau,,W.C, Kennedy, J. A. ent, George H. Stewart. 

President Preston in his annual address reviewed the history of the 
association and summarized what has been accomplished during the first 
year of the organization’s existence, as follows: 

“The period singe.that time has been rather formative than given to 
the undertaking of any. great amount of committee work or of work of a 
nature such as shows. its. yalue in dollars and cents. It has been largely 
social, and educational. Indeed, it has been found in most associations 
that it has required the: first year’s work to have the credit men become 
acquainted with each. other, and to obtain the confidence necessary for a 
more practical method of work. 

“As has been intimated, the success of our work locally is only 
measured by the amount /of effort and attention we are willing to put into 
it. If there is a demand, as certainly. seems to me to be the case, for some 
improvement in our mercantile agency service, admitting however that 
it is better than the average throughout the country; if there is such a 
demand, I say, and ly presented by our committees, I have not the 
slightest doubt of an effort being made to comply with all of our reason- 
able requests, and we. certainly do not wish to make any requests which 
do not appear reasonable. 

“If losses from bad debts are greater than they should be (and who 
will question that such is the case)? may we not find the cause in the 
extraordinary struggle to overload a merchant, regardless of his condition 
to pay; in the usual competition for long lines of credit, and the failure 
to collect with reasonable promptness? If it is desired to remedy these 
evils, it certainly would not be difficult to accomplish. 

“One of the old legends concerning Ulysses, is that in returning from 
one of his conquests, he was about to pass the island where dwelt the 
attractive but baleful sirens, of whom it was said that no one passed their 
way and heard their songs without casting himself into the sea in an 
effort to 1each the rocks where they. dwelt. Ulysses, desiring to hear 
these sirens sing; had his sailors’ ears stuffed with wax, and had himself 
lashed to the mast, and it is said the sirens, noting their failure to attract 
these sailors, cast themselves into the sea and were drowned, 

“Possibly this may be an illustration of value to us, in that if we 
could, as we pass the islands where sirens of competition sing so happily, 
fill our salesmen’s ears with wax, that they might not hear the songs which 
are given them as illustration of the ease with which they obtain their 
favors from other competitors, and could we but be so lashed to the masts 
of our ship of commerce, by ties of good common sense and a fair ex- 
change of information, we myht not see so many cast themselves into the 
sea and be lost sight ‘of. 

“This splendid city of ours is so located, is so populated with business 
men of unusual intelligence, that I am sure it only needs the transforming 
touch of close association work to bring us into a disposition that will 
induce us to use only’ roper business methods in handling our accounts, 
and in accomplishing these reforms, we not only do ourselves a profitable 
turn, but we are benefactors of the entire community. The greatest harm 
we do our customers in granting thetn unlimited credit ; letting them have 
their own time for’ payment, and overloading them with goods. These 
are oftentimes used as intimations to customers of great favors given 
them, but instead of that, we are doing them the greatest injury possible. 
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“I do not pose as a prophet: I deny that I'am‘a pessimist. But I do 
want to say most emphatically that conservatism is the one characteristic 
we need to cultivate in this hustling; bustling city: ‘We have been favored 
with an extraordinary prosperity as a nation, ‘and in even greater d 
locally, but are there not mary indications that we are on the crest of the 
wave, and the concern is wise which trims its credit to reasonable lines, 
and handles its business conservatively.” 

The report of the treasurer,,W. D.. Woolwine, showed that. the re- 
ceipts for dues amounted during the year to $440. ‘The expenditures were 
$364.82, leaving a balance of $75.18. 

The report of the secretary, W. C. Mushet, showed.a total member- 
ship of forty-nine, and gave an account of the various) meetings: held 
during the year, besides much other interesting information. | . 

. Reports of the Membership Committee, Legislative Committee, Credit 
Department Methods Committee, and other committees were received. 

The report of the Legislative Committee called attention to a bill for 
the regulation of the sales of stocks of goods in bulk, prepared under the 
auspices of the National Association of Credit Men. This. bill provides 
that a sale of, any portion of a stock of merchandise otherwise than in the 
ordinary course of trade in the regular and usual prosecution of the seller’s 
business, or a sale of an.entire stock of merchandise in bulk, will be pre- 
sumed to be fraudulent and void as against the creditors of the seller, un- 
less consent to such sale is:previously obtained. fromthe creditors, 

Just before the close of the meeting the secretary was instructed, on 
motion, unanimously carried, to. spread on the minutes the .association’s 
kindly feeling for President, Preston, and expressing thankfulness for his 
escape without injury from the terrible Byron, wreck. 


Milwaukee Association of Credit Men. 


The Milwaukee Association ‘of Credit Men held its annual banquet 
at the Plankinton House 'om January 15, 1903, at which there were in 
attendance about one hundred. The banquet was served from 6.30 to. 8 
o'clock, after which a very pleasant program of entertainment was 
presented. 

The program was opened with an address by President. Battin, in 
which the progress of the Association during the last year was reviewed. 
The Octet of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, compo 
of Messrs. Tait, Sammond, Bird, Wallis, Sigwalt, Sieg, Blackney an 
Rohde, reridered several selections which were greeted with encores, as 
was also the vocal solo of H. H. Schwarting. Mr. A. C. McDonald gave 
several monologues which captured the entire Association. 

Mayor I. F, Strauss, of Ripon, member of the firm.of Bouton & Ger- 
main Co., read a very interesting paper on “Prosecution of Fraudulent 
Failures” (which appears elsewhere in this issue). 

Mr. G. W. Hazelton gave an interesting address on the subject of 
“Organized Effort.” In his remarks he stated that all reform laws were 
enacted after a thorough and organized agitation and volunutary effort, and 
that they did not originate in the Parliamentary Department, which proved 
that the credit men, by, organized effort.could accomplish great results, 
~~" The election of officers resulted as follows: President, H. M. Battin; 
Vice-President, R. J. Morawetz; Treasurer, W..1:Lane. Directors for 
one year, Jos. Friedberg, W. B. Strong; two yh pet Leedom, W: W. 
Wallis: three years, Oscar Loeffler, F. "J. Frey. ‘The Secretary of the 
Association will be elected by the Board of Directors’ at its first meeting. 
A conimittee of five, consisting of I. F. Strauss, A-‘W. Rich, A. C. Hahn, 
Jas. Leedom and E.'S. Moe, were appointed to take up the subject’ of 
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“Prosecution of Fraudulent Failures” as presented by Mr. Strauss’, paper 
on that subject. ‘oak 

The Secretary’s report, showed the Association to be ina very healthy 
financial condition and also showed a very nice increase in membership 
over the previous year, total membership. being .132. 


Minneapolis Credit Men’s Association. 


The ‘annual meetitig of the Minneapolis Credit Men’s Association 
was held January 2oth, at the Nicollet House. The mecting was pre- 
ceded by the usual monthly banquet ; after routine matters had been dis- 
posed of, retiring President G. E. Higgins presented his annual report, 
which was as follows: 

Another year has just passed into history. It is not our province to 
review the world’s progress in science, literature and’ the arts ; ours is to do 
with the progress of this Association, a branch and feeder of the National 
Association of Credit Men, of which may be said—a more important body 
of men from a commercial staridpoint does not exist, for while all the 
commercial institutions may not be represented in our associations, what 
transactions involving’ credit ‘for any amount from a transaction in a 
corner grocery store to’ the operations of the giant minds of the financial 
cénters of the world can be completed until an estimate of the ability 
and feadiness of a government, corporation, firm or individual to fulfill 
pecuniary engagements has been made, and it follows that the body or in- 
dividual on whom devolves the responsibility of forming such an estimate. 
is ‘exercising the functions of ‘a credit man, whose offices in some form 
cannot be dispensed with. It is the knob of all business transactions, . 
involving confidence’ it ‘the probity, integrity and ability of our fellow- 
man, and you all know what a small volume of business is transacted on 
other than this basis. 

What wonder then, that credit men in jobbing centers should associate 
themselves together in their own interests? What stronger appeal for the 
little demand upon your time and purse than is embodied in. Article two 
of our Constitution, which I recommend to each member of this Associa- 
tion to read every third Tuesday in the month, and then explain if you 
can by what method without organization we can enjoy protective and 
educational advantages, promote and combine the intelligence and _in- 
fluence of members for protection against imposition, injustice and fraud; 
to advise and take steps toward the reform of laws unfavorable to credits ; 
to influence and effect the enactment of necessary laws; bring about 
mutual improyement and reforms in business methods and establish closer 
ties of business. association. 

To illustrate the wisdom of lending moral and financial support to 
the National and Local Associations it will suffice to remind you that there 
is not a principality on earth producing an article of commerce that other 
countries can use that does not maintain a standing army in readiness for 
action when property. amd rights are menaced, and it is not a figure of 
speech to claim for the association of credit men as a body that it is the 
standing army for promotion and protection of trade and commerce in our 
own country. 

It was my privilege at the last meeting of this association to state 
that the benefits to accrue from a membership in this association must 
depend largely upon individual efforts, and I now take the opportunity to 
obserye that in but very few associations can a member get value received 
so easily as by bringing or sending when he cannot be present his turn- 
down list, to neglect which is to.rob himself and other members of a large 
measure of the value of a membership in the association, for this feature 
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has been a strong sustaining power to this association, which in numbers 
and influence. can, be made-to meflect the importance of this market as a 
iohbing ofl manninctnning centers: baizgls: sou! 7 uw T9TtE 

year just closed has not been rich in events, numerically speaking; 
hence the, demand.upon our! finances and energies. has’ not. beer! more 
strenuous that we can expect to be liable for: » We were called upon ‘early 
in the year, to.contribute! to a fund) to test. the constitutionality’ of the 
Washington. Bulk Law,.and.you will-be:pleased: to know that it has been 
unanimously sustained by the Supreme Court, the highest ‘Court in ‘that 
State. This law has been of incalculable value in every State where it is 
in force, and when contested should be fought to a finish. 

You will be interested to hear that the Ray bill, in the interest of 
which the Twin City Associations presented strong petitions..to the 
Judiciary Committee, was considered on the 1oth inst., and reported to 
the Senate without material changes, 

In‘conclusion it is worthy of note that the ranks of this Association 
have been kept full during the past year; there have been some resigna- 
tions,‘on account of the pressure of business, but in every instance I believe 
a substitute from the samé house has been furnished, and new: members 
have been added to the’roll; but I will not encroach upon the report of 
our secretary, to follow, which I trust will be eminently satisfactory to 
you all, ‘and in anticipation’ of ‘the ‘exhibit I wiil take occasion to thank 
you one and all for your loyalty and support, and only wish I were in a po- 
Sition to say that 'I am proud of the record made by this association during 
my administration, but being only a poor understudy of those who. have 

ed mé‘and lacking in those qualifications. for such work. ihat has 
given the National Association a’ “Prendergast,” can only say under the 
<ircumstances that I am happy to turn the association over to. my sticcessor 
in such a good condition—due to the faithfulness and interest manifested 
by our members on all occasions, and the diligence and efficiency of our 


secretary, of. whose work too much cannot. be said in praise. 
* * * * * * * 


The Secretary then offered the following report on the condition of 
the association : 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL’REPORT. 


January 20, 1903. 
Gentlemen of the, Association: 

I take pleasure in submitting the following report for the past.year: 

In regard to our membership, I, am pleased.to. report a, healthy in- 
crease. A. year ago we had 57 members., During the past. twelve months 
we have taken in 15 new members, and have lost none, making our;mem- 
bership at this time 72. Several of our members. from pressure of business 
or other causes, have turned over their membership in the association. to 
other. persons connected with their respective houses, but.in no instance 
has any concern withdrawn from our association, ‘The “turn down lists” 
have been regularly issued with a few.exceptions, and these were omitted 
because there were so few names reported, and it was not considered ad- 
visable to send out the list with but.a few names showing. 

We have exchanged these lists regularly with the St. Paul and Sioux 
City Associations, the former weekly and the latter monthly, and they 
have been sent to all members who have contributed to the make-up of our 
own sheet. No special assessments have been made during the year except 
one; and that for the “lunch. fund,” to provide a meeting) place, and.the 
lunch served at the meetings of the association. ._ wast 

_. Respectfully submitted, 

wots M,.C. Banger, Sec’y. 
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after which the association elected the following as the 
ensuing year: . 
President, W. S. Hughes, of Dodson, Fisher, Brockmann Co. 
Vice-President, E. J. Fairfield, of Lindsey Bros. 
Secretary and Treasurer, M. C. Badger, of Patterson & Stevenson Co. 
The following communication from one of the members was read and 
referred to the Executive Committee to report at the next meeting : 


SOE tee capers eee ne ae titi liebe 
e 


M. C. Bapcer, Sec’y, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sir :— 

In accordance with our usual custom, December 1st we made an in- 
terest charge against our customers who had a large past due balance with 
us during the year. A few of our customers, with whom. previous. ar- 
rangements asto interest paidhad not been made, entered a slight objection, 
stating that some of their jobbers carried them without making any charge 
of this nature. It occurred to the writer that, this being a matter of more 
or less importance to all jobbers, some definite understanding as to the 
charging of interest might be arrived at through the medium of our asso- 
ciation. This charge, we do not think, should be made with an idea of 
increasing the yearly profits, but to partially provide for the expense to the 
jobber in carrying a large line of credit. 

There are a very few wholesalers who do not, during a part of the year, 
at least, borrow money for the accommodation of their customers, and it 
seems fair to me that the merchant who is thus accommodated should pay 
for the use of this money at a nominal rate of interest.. The jobber cannot 
catry accounts with an average yearly past due balance ranging from $5co 
to $1,500 without a cost to himself. 

I would be very glad indeed to have an expression from yon as to 
this matter, and would like you to advise if you think any arrangement as 
suggested may be completed among the different jobbers. 

x » * * » * * 

The assistance of the association was solicited in the matter of the 
proposed amendment to the North Dakota Exemption Laws, doing away 
with the exemption of $1,000 of stock of goods, also to help in securing 
the passage of an amendment to the Attachment Laws. 

The fact that it was through the efforts of this association that Sena- 
tor Nélson was brought into line on the Ray amendment has served as a 
stimulus for’ the organization, and they can point to that as one of the 
things they have accomplished, and which would never have been done but 
for the Minneapolis Credit Men’s Association and the untiring efforts of 
their committee, consisting of Messrs. Hopkins, Fisher and Atwater. 


New York Credit Men’s Association. 


The meeting of this association was held at the Drug Club on the even- 
ing of Jan 29, 1903. In point of numbers the attendance was ‘up to 
the usual mark, the dinners and meetings of this association averaging an 
attendance of 200. , 

President Meck presided, and the first speaker introduced was Mr. 
‘Wm. A. Prendergast, of the National Association, who, at the request of 
the officers of the New York branch, gave an extended account of the work 
of the National Association in respect of'securing amendments to the bank- 
ruptcy law. Mr. Prendergast’s speech was in the nature of a report upon 
this subject, and covered the period of the past four years. In his de- 
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scription of the events leading up to the passage of the amendatory legisla- 
tion by Congress, the speaker laid particular stress upon the excellent work 
done by other organizations, especially the National Association of, Ref- 
erees in Bankruptcy and the Merchants’ Association of New Y: 
_. hon, Robert Baker, Congressman-elect from the Sixth i 
District of New York State, was upon the programme for an address on 
“Should Trusts Be ed?” Mr, Baker was unable to. be present on 
ihe 4 of illness, and his address was read by Mr. Peter Aiken, of 
yn. 
Mr. F. B. Thurber was introduced by President Meek to.s on 
“The Organization of Industry,” and his remarks were in part as follows: 
“The organization of industry is an interesting politico-economic study, 
and as with most studies, the farther we progress the more impressed we 
are with its intricacies and the need of full knowledge before arriving at 
conclusions. Organized industry is the direct result of the forces which 
now control the world—steam, electricity and machinery. _ The develop- 
ment.of these forces has revolutionized production and commerce,.and has 
created problems for statesmen faster than they can be wisely solved. 
These are humorously indicated by Finley P. Dunne, who in one of. his 
TE sketches, said: 

“Th’ day whin we millyonaires bought yachts an’ brown stone houses 
with mansard roofs onto thim, an’ were proud iv havin’ thim, has. gone 
by, Hinnissy.. “Twill not be long befure none will be so poor as not to own 
a private yacht, an’ th’ nex’ time a Coxey army starts f’r Washington it'll 
ride in a specyal vestibule thrain: What was luxuries a few years ago is 
mere necessities now. 

“Pierpont Morgan calls in wan iv his office boys, th’ prisident iv a 
naytional bank, an’ says he: ‘James,’ he says, ‘take some change out. iv th’ 
damper an’ r-run out an’ buy Europe f’r me,’ he says. ‘I intind to re-or- 
ganize it and r-run it on a payin’ baisis,’ he says. “Call up the Czar, an’ 
th’ Pope, an’ th’ Sultan, an’ th’ Impror Willum an’ tell thim we won't need 
their.sarvices afther nex’ week,’ he says. ‘Give thim a year’s salary in 
advance. An’, James,’ he says, ‘ye betther put that r-red headed book- 
keeper near th’ dure in charge iv th’ cantinent. He doesn’t seem to. be 
doin’ much,’ he says. 

“You see, Hinnissy, th’ game has got so much bigger since we first 
made our money, that if Jay Gould was to come back to earth with some iv 
th’ plays we used to wander about, he’d think he was an old clothes man, 
So, ’tis nawthin’ strange when Jawn D. or Andhrew or mesilf buys a , 
string iv universities an’ puts tin millyons to. teach the young idee how to 
shoot. . Before long we'll be racing thim. I don’t know but, what ’tis th’ 
finest kind iy sport the wurruld has iver heerd about.” 

It is an age of associated effort, the underlying cause of which is that 
the controlling forces before mentioned cannot be economically handled 
except in large units. Corporations are simply one form of co-operation, 
The National Association of Credit.Men is another.. Trade unions are 
another, and in the last analysis they all have to be squared by the rule of 
what is reasonable, In this connection a word as. to trades unions is 
perhaps timely. All. reasonable men desire a fair reward for labor, 
whether organized or otherwise, but recent developments suggest the. 
thought: is not. organized labor unreasonable towards unorganized labor 
and the community.in general? Will not the cost of production in this 
country, be raised so high that consumption in our own, country, will be 
curtailed, and-we will.be unable. to compete in the markets of the world? 
Will not this result in. a'surplus.in our own markets, which will create 
commercial crises and react disastrously, not only upon organized labor, 
but upon all classes in the community? Organized labor is simply a labor 
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“trust,” and when we see it in the building trades doubling wages withi 
two decades, and reducing the hours of ie from 10 to re or ae 
rents for everybody. This has actually taken place, and the same tendency 
is evident in a greater or less degree in all branches of industry... This is 
accompanied by phenomena which all reasonable men should deplore. Non- 
umfon workers are violently assaulted. Tradesmen who. supply. them are 
boycotted. Judges who apply the law to the lawbreakers are threatened 
with their displeasure. Members of the National Guard are treated as 
enemies. Legislators who decline to legislate for a special ‘class, and 
against the general interest are defeated at the polls, a recent illustration 
being that of Congressman Loud, Chairman of the Committee on Postal 
Affairs, of the Hiouse of Representatives, who was defeated by the letter 
carriers because he refused to favor their demands for increased compensa- 
tion. It may not be generally known that the public employees. in the 
State of New York have a State organization (with an office at 320 Broad- 
way), with the avowed object of forcing through the Legislature a pen- 
sion system for civil employees, notwithstanding that they are now receiv- 
ing far higher compensation than the average citizen, compared with the 
work performed, and this means the creation of a privileged class at the 
expense of other classes. Among trades unions there is a strong tendency- 
towards socialism and the public ownership of all industries which these 
unions imagine have a bearing on their interests and it is safe to say that 
the recent coal strike has given a great impetus to socialistic thought. One 
of the great political parties in the State of New York at its last conven- 
tion formally declared in its platform for the public ownership and opera- 
tion of coal mines. The Chairmanofthe Judictary Committee of the House 
of Representatives has just introduced in Congress a resolution looking 
toward the same end. A concurrent resolution is now pending in our Leg- 
islature declaring in favor of the municipal ownership of traction and 
lighting utilities. Another concurrent resolution proposing an arhend- 
ment to the constitution largely increasing the liability of employers passed 
the last Legislature. It is being pressed by the State Federation of Labor at 
the present session, and if it passes it will then be submitted to popular vote 
with every prospect of being ratified. While the organization of industry 
began with capital, during the last decade, contrary to general impressions, 
the organization of labor has progressed much faster than that of capital, 
and its demands have been more radical. The tendency of transportation 
tates during this period has been steadily downward, until recently, when, 
owing to the higher cost of labor, a slight increase has been made, although 
not nearly in proportion to the higher cost of operation. Lighting and 
telephone corporations have reduced their charges and local traction com- 
panies have not increased theirs, notwithstanding the increased cost of op- 
eration, yet in the face of these facts, socialism is demanding public owner- 
ship for many of the important industries heretofore controlled by private 
corporations. It is a grave question for the great middle-class what the 
‘effect of these revolutionary changes may be. The average citizen has 
rights and interests, but without organization these are likely to be sacri- 
ficed in favor of those of special classes which organize to promote their 
own selfish interests regardless of those of the general public. 

Socialism in England has been making rapid progress with the follow- 
ing results : 

First.—That a considerable list of industries heretofore conducted by 
private citizens has been monopolized by municipal governments. 

Srconp.—That, as a rule, the public has received poorer service at a 
higher cost, and that when the price of a given service has been lowered 
to the public, it has been made up by increased burdens on taxpayers and 





rentpayers, although this has sometimes been concealed by faulty ac- 
counting. seg 

‘THIRD,—That trade unions have largely been the medium through 
which this result has been brought about ; that they are thoroughly imbued 
with socialistic ideas and in pursuing their own immediate interests they 
have disregarded those of others, and even their own ultimate interests, for 
the cost of prodtiction has been so increased that manufactutes haye been 
¢rippled and trade driven to the Continent and elsewhere. 

The organization of industry needs careful study by the best minds 
of our country, to the end that only that which is wise and reasonable may 
be done, and that justice may be established. 

President Charles F. Clarke, of the Bradstreet Company, had ex- 
- pected to be present at the meeting, and deliver an address, but owing to 

illness he was also absent. In his place Mr. H. R, Roden, of the Bradstreet 
Company, delivered a most interesting speech on the “Relation of the Mer- 
cantile Agency to Credit Givers.” Mr. Roden has the advantage of thirty- 
seven years’ experience in the agency business,and his remarks were highly 
appreciated by the audience. We hope to give them in a later issue of this 
paper. 
The Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association. 


This association held a very successful meeting January 27th at the 
Bullitt Building. Supper was served at 6.30 o'clock, after which followed 
the routine business, being the reports from the Secretary and the various 
standing committees, these reports showing the condition of the associa- 
tion to be flourishing and aggressive. ‘The committees for the current 
year have been reorganized and are at work. . 

James Collins Jones, Esq., the attorney for the association, was then 
introduced and made a short address explaining the present status of the 
“Ray Bankruptcy Bill,” before Congress, and the changes made by the 
Senate Committee. 


The address of the evening then followed, by the Hon. John F. Lacey, 
member of Congress from Iowa, and Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, the subject being “Contracts.” Mr. Lacey’s address was both 
instructive and entertaining, and was listened to with marked attention, 
and generously applauded; at the close a rising vote of thanks by the 
entire atidience was tendered. 


Pittsburg Association of Credit Men. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburg Association of. Credit 
Men was held Tuesday evening, January 13th, at the Seventh Avenue 
Hotel. In point of numbers and enthusiasm, the meeting was one of the 
best held in many months. As per previous resolution it was. decided to 
hold evening sessions. A splendid address was made by Joseph A. Lang- 
fitt, the President of the Federal National Bank. Mr. Langfitt spoke as 
follows : 


THE RELATION OF BANKS TO CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS, 


In these days, and on this side of the Atlantic especially, the human 
Tace seems to be chiefly a race for money—a conitest for dollars. In the 
scramble for pelf and hurly-burly of ill-luck, mismanagement; and mis- 
fortune, the principle of meum et tuum is overturned, and the halo that.suré 
rounds the decalogue is frequently broken or bent. 

Honesty is a valuable commodity, because the demand largely 'ex- 
ceeds the supply. Men love to haveit and to be charged with it. .In. com+ 
parison it is superlative, but sometimes the degrees run thus; 
> First. Get on; 

Sgconp.—Get honor ; 
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Turrp.—Get honest, 
and by putting it so late, by the time they accomplish the first and get on 
in the world, the second is tasteless, and the third an iridescent dream. 

Hence, in the transaction of business, arises the necessity of organiza- 
tions like yours, to regulate and unify a system of credits by means of 
which, with greater safety, security and dispatch, transactions of major 
and mitior importance may be carried on. 

Credit is a sentiment, but it is not the less one of the great forces 
in human affairs. There is first, Production—the earth gives up her fruits, 
from the forest and the mine, from the soil and the sea. All these men 
want—North, South, East and West—some here, some there. Thence 
comes Transportation—the second great force—with its thousand fold 
ramifications, its labor, time, difficulty, confusion and other cost. By it 
the commodities produced are exchanged, and to facilitate the exchange 
—to make it safe, sure and comparatively easy, money and credit consti- 
tute the essential mediums ; they smooth the difficulties help the helpless, 
and accomplish the desired results. 

Of money I need not speak. They say money talks. It can, there- 
fore, speak for itself. It is, perhaps, because of this faculty of talking 
all the time that they put a woman’s head on the silver dollar. 

Banks, more than anything else, make money and credit safe and 
available. The banks nowadays hold nearly all the money. Men have 
ceased to carry their fortunes, as ballet dancers are said to, in their stock- 
ings... They deposit it in the bank and receive in return the right to draw 
money from the bank to an equal amount. They secure credit to that 
extent. ; 

In the same way they place their promissory notes in bank and receive 
credit for the amount mentioned and the right to draw that much money, 
For the purpose of securing credit, therefore, there is little if any differ- 
ence between putting the cash in the bank and putting in the note. Either 
brings the right to draw money. The difference appears only when ac- 
counts are balanced, when, if your balances are the wrong way, your day 
of settlement becomes a veritable day of judgment. . 

The ordinary man prefers the right to draw money to the money itself 
because he can.use this right for every purpose for which he could use 
the money, and all the while the money remains safe in the bank vaults, 
secure from loss or injury. He can and does transfer this right to 
another, and that other to.a third, and so on from man to man, no one of 
them handling the actual money at all. But each one makes a deposit of 
the evidence of his right to draw money, and so more than one deposit, 

rhaps a dozen deposits, represent one and the same value. In this way 
fs built up a gigantic system of credits far beyond the amount of money 
in the country. 

The deposits in banks represent money only in part. By far the 
greater part is simply credit. Take the figures. The total amount of 
money in the country is $2,651,408,558, of which over $300,000,000 is in 
the Treasury vaults at Washington ; but the total deposits are $9,315,193,- 
912, or almost four times the total amount of money. Our total deposits 
ten years ago were under five billions. Now, with practically the same 
amount of actual money they are over nine billions, and this difference of 
between four and five billions is simply the credit extension and expansion. 

The expansion of loans causes increase of deposits to the same amount 
and vice versa. When our deposits are increasing as now, at the rate of a 
billion a year, we are apt to point with pride and felicitate ourselves on our 
rapidly increasing wealth; but look at the loans increasing in ‘the same 
ratio, and you discover that our increased wealth is only apparent, not real, 
that actual money has scarcely increased at all; but this magnificent and 
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beneficent system of credits, by its growth and spread, by its substituting 
the credit of the bank for that of the individual, by interposing assured 
strength and stability to take the place of comparative weakness and in- 
stability of the individual—by all these the credit system becomes and is 
one of the most powerful, benign and useful factors in human affairs. 

Daniel Webster, speaking on this subject, said: 

“Credit is the vital air of the system of modern commerce, It has 
done more a thousand times to enrich nations than all the mines of the 
world. It has excited labor, stimulated manufactures, pushed commerce 
over every sea, anid brought every nation, every kingdom and every small 
tribe among the races of men to be known to all the rest. It has raised 
armies, equipped navies, and, triumphing over the gross powers of mere 
numbers, it has established national superiority on the foundations of intel- 
ligence, wealth and well-directed industry. Credit is to money what - 
‘money is to articles of merchandise.” 

Credit is a child of civilization. It could not exist in barbarism. 
Like a thermometer, it marks the rise and progress of civilization. It is 
confidence based on knowledge and experience, and the members of your 
association in the discharge of usual duties decide from their knowledge 
and experience, according to reason and with perhaps a trace of intuition 
added, just how much, if any, credit may be extended within the margin 
of safety. The machinery of banking is being constantly operated to the 
same end. Your work and that of the banks vary greatly in degree, but 
in principle none. Each helps and ought to help the other. Associations 
as you have here assist mightily, by exchange of experience; by wise delib- 
erations, by united action for better rules and better laws regulating ex- 
change, by educating men up to the standard in morals, in finance, in 
careful attention to details, and to a higher sense of honor. You are able 
to better mark the trend of the times and events, you are enabled to act 
in harmony in the furtherance of these desirable ends. Your combined 
strength is applied to the cause and not lost in fighting each other. You 
can march under the banner of “one for all and all for one,” with “Frater- 
nity,” not “Fratricide,” for a motto. 

With you in full accord go the banks, and together you and they are 
helping to build up men and the institutions of men for their common 
betterment, and the general welfare. 

May our banks and our credit associations long continue in this most 
meritorious work for the common good of all, each assisting in and supple- 
menting the achievements of the other so that they may 

“Like sea and shore in all their parts 
Appear as twain, but be as one.” 

Mr. D. C. Shaw’ responded on the “Relation of the Merchant to the 
Banker.” 

The Executive Committee was increased from nine to eleven mem- 
bers so as to admit of the appointment of two more Vice-Presidents. 
President Given was authorized to appoint the officers to serve until the 
ensuing election. Mr. Given has appointed Joseph A. Langfitt, President 
of the Federal National Bank, and W. W. Bell, of N. Holmes & Sons, 
bankers, as Vice-Presidents. r 

- Rochester Credit Men’s Association. 

Once more the Rochester Credit Men’s Association has demonstrated 
its ability to carry out a big social furiction with the same abundance of suc- 
cess that has attended all its similar functions in the past. January 15th was 
the occasion of the fifth annual dinner of the association. It was held at 
the Eureka Club, and 250 were present, Not only was the epicurean 
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repast all that could be desired, but the after-dinner exercises were of a 
high order. -~ 

The large hall in the Eureka Club proved an excellent place. for 
holding the banquet. A short reception preceded the dinner. The decora- 
tions were superbly arranged, and the tables so placed. that everybody 
had a convenient spot chosen for him, and all could see the head table, 
where sat the notables. 

After the cigars had been passed, Hon. Arthur E. Sutherland was 
introduced as toastmaster of the evening by Joseph Farley, the president 
of the association. Mr. Farley made a short address, which was in the 
nature of a report of the Association’s progress in the past year. 

Judge Sutherland made a graceful speech in getting acquainted with 
. his auditors. He mentioned two mottoes, one of which was for the 
debtors, crediting it to the Turks: “If thy creditor importune you, be not 
angry at him; it is more noble to forgive and forget.” To the credit men 
he gave this motto: “It is better to have charged twice, than never to have 
charged ‘at all.” 

resident Rush Rhees of the University of Rochester was the first one 
Judge Sutherland called on for a speech. His speech is published in full 
elsewhere in this number. 

The next speaker was George B. Pulfer of Detroit, Mich., whose 
subject was “Take Hold and Lift.” Hie praised the Rochester Association, 
saying in this connection: 

“My connection with this movement of credit men began at the first 
meeting in Toledo, and I have been in close touch with it ever since. I 
have had plenty of opportunity of observing how the Rochester associa- 
tion has ‘taken hold and lifted’ at all times, and yet in an inobtrusive 
way. I believe every member of this splendid organization should feel 
proud of his connection with it and in other cities where the possibilities 
are greater and the obstacles fewer, the example set by the credit men of 
this city could be emulated to advantage. 

“You have occasion also to be proud of such men as Murphy, Ford 
and others, and I want to say to you, gentlemen, that were it not for the 
modesty of one of your members, and his fidelity to, and the demand of, 
the business interests with which his name is connected; he would have 
been honored ere this with the highest office the national association could 
give, and the association would have been equally honored in the choice. 
I know I voice the sentiment of many credit men from all points of the 
compass, when I say that the gentleman in question has only to allow his 
name to come before the next annual convention to receive the successful 
vote of the convention. Without attempting to enumerate his many lovable 
qualities and his unswerving loyalty to the officers and friends of the 
organization, I may state that his popularity is due to one fact—he has 
‘taken hold and lifted.’ 

“Our National Association has been exceptionally fortunate in the 
selection of its administrative officers, and their fidelity to the principles 
and aims of the organization, and in the fact that they have all ‘taken hold 
and lifted.’ Likewise, may we compliment ourselves in having such an 
able and accomplished Secretary-Treasurer, for with all due respect to the 
chief executive of an Association like ours, the, vital position is the one 
occupied by the ‘man behind the gun.’ We have the man who can ‘carry 
the message to Garcia’ arid who does things ; and now, with the aid of our 
recently acquired Assistant-Secretary, I warrant you we shall have an 
interesting report for the St. Louis convention in June and will show a 
substantial increase in membership. 

“Some ‘people are prophesying that our Associaion has reached its 
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zenith of usefulness, and that we cannot expect to go on growing, and 
that there is really nothing further for us to. do. I take an entirely opposite 
or optimistic view of the situation, and believe that we have only passed 
through the formative or initiatory period, and as a result of our delibera- 
tions and meetings thus far, we have a clearer conception of the field of 
usefulness that warrants the continued existence of our organization, and 
that we are experiencing great benefits, and will in the future, from 
active discussions of matters of every day interest. 

“We must work on practical, lines, however, to create and maintain 
interest in our local Associations, and: yet preserve and | maintain in the 
national association the fundamental principles of the organization.” 

Mr. Samuel J. Kline spoke on the, “Collateral Duties of the Credit 
Man.” Two parodies on popular songs were then rendered by W. W. 
Spragge, being composed by Maurice Garson. 

They are as follows: 


Air; Mister Dooley. 


Page ninety on our ledger is a man that you may know, 
Who started up in business just a dozen years ago; 

His capital was limited—he didn’t have a sou, 

But now he’s rich as Croesus, and can buy both me and you. 


It’s Mister Dooley; it’s Mister Dooley, 

Who owns the bank and all the railroads too; 
He’s no vocation, but spectilation— 

Mister Dooley-ooley-ooley-ooley-oo. 


How did Dooley make his money ? is a question you may ask. 


I’ll tell the story funny—sure it was an aisy task; 
He didn’t have no bargain days, he didn’t advertise. 
Indeed he had a surer way to fool the other guys. 


Did Mister Dooley, Mister Dooley. 

Sure he made a practice every year or two.. 
He did it nately—burned out complately ! 
Mister Dooley-ooley-ooley-ooley-oo. 


The last time that the fire started up on his top floor, 

Oh, Dooley, he was out of town; at laste that’s what he swore, 
And said that if he got a chance he’d prove an allybie; 

But Moses Cohen, across the street, he said it was a lie. 


Oh, Mister Dooley, Mister Dooley! 

Said he tho’t the fire started from the flue; 
They paid insurance for store and contents 
To Dooley-ooley~ooley-ooley-oo. 


Now Cohen, who for ninety days or more had never had a fire, 
Turned green with envy, for he knew that Dooley was a liar; 
Resolved to fail in business, for ’twas plainly to be seen 
That Dooley had manipulated all the kerosene. 


Oh, Mister Dooley, Mister Dooley! 
Sure there’s no one in the world as smart as you; 
You had the foresight to touch the match sight, 
Mister Dooley-ooley-ooley-goley-oo. 


Now if:a moral. from this song you all would like to:learn; 
’Tis, that in ordér to. succeed, you must know how to burn; 
And if for the good.things in life you ever do aspire, 
The greatest thing for you to learn is how to start a fire. 
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Like Mr. Dooley, Mister Dooley! 
Who’s an expert, and can tell you what to do— 
Just when to light it and how ignite it— 
Mister Dooley-ooley-ooley-ooley-oo. 


Our credit man now says that Dooley is as good as gold, 
For he never burned our fingers, and his fires have grown cold; 
But on the other hand he says that never will we loan 

A dollar’s worth of merchandise to poor old Moses Cohen. 


For Mister Dooley, Mister Dooley, 
Has shown that all the tricks of trade he knew; 
His fires over he lives in clover— 

Mister Dooley-ooley-ooley-ooley-oo. 


Am: Bill Bailey. 


In the spring of Nineteen Hundred our salesman started west. 
He opened up a new account, and at his strong behest 
We shipped the bill—he owes it still. 
In Dun’s we found his rating good, in Bradstreet’s it was fair, 
We thanked him for the order and we took the best of care 
To fill it neatly—and ship completely. 
We didn’t care for trade reports, his rating was T. C. 
The agency reports were all as good as good could be. 
In twelve months’ time we wrote this rhyme: 


Cxo.—Won't you remit, Bill Baily? Please send a draft. 









































We wrote the whole year round, 
He got our letters daily, he only laughed. 
And in the mail we found 
It was the same old story—I’m overdrawn. 
It didn’t worry him a bit. 
Again we wrote him strong, We have waited now too long! 
Bill Baily, won’t you please remit? 


We waited ’till a year had passed, we didn’t like to sue; 

We tried to get our money, and when through our bank we drew 
The draft he spurned—it was returned. 

Across the back we found that he’d indited, “Have sent draft.” 

Of course we were delighted, but our credit man he laughed 
Because he knew—it wasn’t true. 


CxHo.—We looked for a check from Baily, it never came. 















































We wrote him at last, we’d sue it. 
Back came the answer daily, it was the same, 
“My bank account, I overdrew it.” 
It was the old, old story, Bill only chaffed. 
At last upon a ruse we hit, 
And we waited for effect, when we wired him collect, 
Bill Baily, won’t you please remit? 


Last week a yellow notice was delivered at our store. 

We felt great apprehension and our nerves were at a tension. 
We had looked daily for news from Baily. 

With trembling hands we opened up and read the last report ; 








It said that Bill had skipped the town, was Fifteen thousand short— 


He feared the jail if he should fail.- 
28 


Cuo.—We’ve had no news from Baily, he’s gone for good. 

Left not a trace behind him. 

Now he could settle easy, if he only would. 
Tell us where we could find him, 

Twenty cents on the dollar we will accept, 
And you wont have to roam. 

You can name your own amount, and we'll sell you the account- 
Bill Baily, won’t you please come home? 


The creditors united and resolved upon a plan. 
They ‘vowed that they would fight it and would follow up this man, 
And that some day they’d make him pay. 
Detectives they have hired, sent descriptions far and wide, 
They’ve got it in for Baily, and he needn’t try to hide, 
They even have his photograph. 


Cxo.—To make it hot for Baily they all propose, 
They’ve got a statement showing 
What all his sales were daily, just what he owes, 


And all his assets glowing. 


How did his stock diminish? He’ll have to prove, 


It must be clearly shown 


Our Credit Association has sent out this invitation: 
Bill Baily, won’t you please come home? 


BUSINESS ‘TOPICS. 


“The Survival of the Fittest.” 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE ROCHESTER 
CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION, JANUARY 6, 
1903, BY PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 


“We commonly think of a law, as a 
statement of ‘things as they ought to be.’ 
We expect it to address us with the 
words ‘thou shalt,’ while the natural 
law uses the phrase ‘it is’ Time was 
when this new conception of law 
seemed to quarrel with the older thought 
and cast a chill over moral ambition 
aud enthusiasm. Men were tempted to 


believe that, having discovered so much | 


that is unchangeable in the order of the 


world, the moralist and the preacher | 


would soon be put out of business. 

I suppose I might be pardoned for in- 
clining to protest against such an infer- 
ence. I shall endeavor, however, to jus- 
tify my confidence in the law of ‘thou 
shalt’ by an appeal to the inexorable 
workings of natural law. The phrase 
which describes my theme was coined 
by a profound student of science in order 
to express a natural law discovered in 
the study of the way things in the 
world: For the way. things go is not the 
way they have always gone. Our little 
lives cover so short a span that we often 


| of life has been 





cannot see any difference between the 


| beginning and the ending of our days. 


Our teachers have led us to see, how- 
ever, that manhood is the goal attained 
by a long progress of life from the low- 
est forms to the highest. Similarly the 
historian makes clear to us that modern 
liberty, that social and political condi- 
tion toward which all nations are rapidly 
tending, is but the latest stage in the 
journey of men up from savagery. The 
way things have gone in this progress 
from the lowest life to man, and fronmy 
savagery to modern civilization, is the 
working out of natural law; the law we 
have learnea to express as the survival 
of the fittest. 

“T shall not weary you by describing 
the workings of that law nor telling the 
sue in that progress, but will simply 
call to your attention the fact that the law 
progress toward con-. 
tinually higher things, whether individ- 
ual men cared for those higher things or 
not, and even when the men of influence. 
and mastery seemed set with all deter- 
mination to. hold back thé progress. I 


risk your weariness to this extent be- 


cause I wish to have quite clear in mind 
the difference between the moral law of: 
‘thou shalt’ and the natural law of prog- 
ress, which has its springs in the nature. 
of things and works its will sometimes_ 
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by means of, and sometimes in s is of, 
the apparent interests of human 

“The progress toward liberty, “which 
has made our modern life what it is, has 
been a steady and inexorable develop- 
ment overriding the self interest of 
tyrants, or patiently abiding the mis- 
takes of fanatics such as appeared in 
France in 1792-93. The nobles of France 
might laugh or storm at the speculations 
of a Rousseau or the thunders of the 
moral law, but while they laughed and 
stormed, they and the civilization which 
they represented were being sealed for 
‘doom because unfit to serve that better 
day toward which life was hurrying on 
the world. 


aid, or in spite of us, that I would have | 


clear in our thought of natural law. This 
law does not appeal to us or threaten 


us, it simply reveals to us the way life | 


is moving. The river channel may be 
our warning against risk of life in its 
course, or our invitation to put its 
power to use. The river, however, goes 
on its way, and serves or ruins us ac- 
cording as we adjust ourselves to its 
flow. We show ourselves fit for our 
own to-morrow in proportion as we 
consciously or unconsciously bring our 
lives into line with Nature’s advancing 
movement. 

“I believe that your association shows 
the way by which commercial life is ad- 
vancing; I take it that you mean to 
make it more and more uncomfortable 
for the dishonest man. The fact that 
you have felt the need of association to 
secure your end for your own interests, 
simply shows that the inexorable hand 
of progress is using you to push aside 
the man whose scant honesty shows him 
to be unfit to survive in the commercial 
struggle. 
doubtless influenced more by considera- 
tions of commercial necessity than by 
any ethical idealism, gives our move- 
ment its chief significance—though I 
would not intimate that the purely 










ness of that older movement has set in. 
However that may be it is clear that a 
new and strong ally of temperance 


has entered the field. I have a friend 
who is in control of an active and grow- 
ing wholesale business. He _ himself 
started life ‘on the road.’ Not - 
since he had occasion to renew that ol 

experience, taking out a line of goods 
through a certain territory. On his re- 
turn he told me that the change in the 
few years between his earlier and his 
later experience had been wonderful. 
Beror: it was almost universal to find 
the traveling man intemperate and gen- 
erally given over to a fast life. Since 


0 : | that early experience the panic of 1893 
“It is this inexorable advance, by our | 


had intervened and proprietors had re- 
duced their force of salesmen to the 
lowest limit. In that reduction the sober 
and the clean men had been retained, 
and the fast and vicious had dropped 
out. 

“The reason was not moral, but com- 
mercial: the sober man is worth more 
than the intemperate. The same hard- 


| headed consideration has led large num- 


The very fact that you are | 


moral consideration weighs little with | 


you. As from the outside I view your 


movement, its large meaning is in its | 


unstudied service of ethical ends. 

Such an interpretation of a single 
movement might not be justified if it 
stood alone. 
other ways the inexorable demands of 
business are helping to realize the 
dreams of seers and reformers. About 
a hundred years ago men waked up to 
the awful waste of life which results 
from the intemperate use of alcohol. 
There followed a reform movement 
which appealed,.and appeals strongly, to 
the common moral sense, This move- 
ment passed through many stages and 
effected unquestionably a notable im- 
provement in human habits and condi- 
tions. 


As I observe I find that in | 


There are many to-day who feel | 


that a reaction from that moral earnest- | 





bers of railways and manufacturing cor- 
porations to adopt the rule that they will 
employ none but abstainers for some or 
for all of their positions. The unfeeling 
operation of commercial necessity is 
showing that the man of to-morrow 
must be a temperate man. It is a natural 
law, the uniform fact of business life, 
that is enforcing such lessons of honesty 
and temperance; this law is indicating 
what sort of men are fit to survive in the 
commercial struggle. 

“I will ask your patience for a fur- 
ther thought. I have said that a natural 
law is a statement of the way things go 
in the world, rather than a statement of 
the way they ought to be. The survival 
of the fittest does not mean that men 
and measures which seem to-day to be 
most successful hold the key of the 
future. If that were so, the mammoths 
of prehistoric time would not have be- 
come extinct; the grace and the might 
of feudal chivalry would not have lost 
supremacy, and the old heartless politi- 
cal economy of the school whose motto 
was, ‘Let things alone,’ would not have 
fallen into disfavor with progressive 
business men. The race is not to the 
swift always, nor the battle to the 
strong. ‘The race and the battle alike 
are won by those who have the insight 
to perceive which way progress goes. 


Prosecution of Fraudulent 
Bankrupts. 


I. F. STRAUSS, BOUTON & GERMAIN CO., 
RIPON, WIS. 


Of all the uncertain quantities that 
combine to interfere with the credit 
man’s dearest aim (to keep down his 
loss percentage to a certain rate) the 


most uncertain is the item of fraudulent 
failures. In times of tlush prosperity, 
of average business growth, or of panic, 
this ogre troubles the credit man’s days 
and often haunts his dreams by night. 
4x0 times are so good or so bad, but 
that we have the fraudulent failure, like 
the poor, always with us. 


Of all the factors of a business life, | 


involving, as our American business life 


ever increasing army of fraudulent fail- 
ures is the mest dangerous. 
not only because we have not yet found 
an effective method to put a stop to 
their depredations, but also, 
there is absolutely no manner in which 
we can discover them with any degree of 
certainty. 

The extension of credit is a matter 
that must of necessity depend on the 
judgment of the credit man. In ferm- 


ing an opinion as to the worthiness of | any expenditure appears to them very 


an applicant for credit, the credit man 
is generally limited to information re- 
ceived from the commercial agencies, 
interchange with other creditors of the 
applicant, and, occasionally, local re- 
ports, or a statement of condition from 
the applicant. On this information the 
credit man usually relies, as a basis for 
the extension of credit. But this is no 


protection in the case of many mer- 


chants who make fraudulent failures. 


Many times the dishonest merchant is | 


perfectly solvent when he begins his | whokeptitaday or two and then sold it 


nefarious operations. Very often, he 
has established an excellent interchange 
record by regular discounting and even 
anticipating his bills. When Mr. Jones, 


credit man for Smith, Brown & Co., | 


passes in an order from this merchant 


business, buying of the best wholesale 
houses and submits a statement showing 
a Satisfactory net worth, Mr. Jones can 
hardly be blamed for extending the mer- 
chant a fair line of credit. 

It may be that the merchant has, up 
to this time been entirely honest in his 
dealings. 


increase, do not entirely satisfy him. It 
may be that visions of a life on the 
Continent, devoid of business cares and 
troubles, appeal to him. We do not 


know what the temptation may be that | 


first leads him astray. Cases have come 
to my attention where the tempter, and I 
blush to admit it, was a credit man, 
who, for reasons of personal profit, was 
willing to sacrifice and did sacrifice his 
business associates. 
see is the result. 
be opens branch stores. 
an indication of 
growth. 
is in others it offers an easy method of 


turning merchandise into money, or of | 


Dangerous, | 


because | 


| absconded. 


Possibly, his profits, though | 
insuring a fair living and some small | 


All that we can | 
The merchant, it may | 
This may be | 
legitimate business | 
In some cases it undoubtedly | 


maintaining a transfer depot for the re- 
shipment of goods. The merchant 
gradually increases his line of credit, 
not necessarily with new houses, but by 
so judiciously scattering his liabilities, 


| that when in December’ he files a peti- 
| tion in bankruptcy, he is owing no one 


house over one or two thousand dollars. 
As a rule, the merchant has sold goods 


; t | at cost. or for less, for some time prior 
does, the wide extension of credit, the | 


class of merchants who make up the | generally very small in proportion to the 


to his failure, and the tangible assets are 


liabilities. The sext step is an offer to 
his creditors to settle at 15 per cent. or 
30 per cent. of his indebtedness. 

Most credit’ men believe it to their in- 
terest to accept such a_ proposition. 
From a salvage standpoint, it may be so. 


| Credit men, even if satisfied that a bank- 


ruptcy case is so rotten that “it smells 
to Heaven,” do not care to be bothered 
with criminal proceedings. They do 
not want to go to further expense, and 


much like sending good money after 
bad. They have no time to secure evi- 


| dence or to attend to the active work of 


prosecution. 
In this connection, I am reminded of 
a case in a Colorado city, in which my 


| company was interested. We were in- 


formed that ovr debtor. a Mr. R., had 
We immediately sent our 
claim to a local attorney, and this was 
his reply: 

“Gentlemen: R. sold his stock to McR., 


toa firm who go about the country buying 
bankrupt or cheap stocks. They sold as 
much as nossible at auction and have 
shipped the balance to one of their 
stores in some other part of the State. 


| About $6,500 worth of claims were sent 
and finds that he has been -discounting | 


regularly, is apparently doing a good | 


to me and I tried to get the creditors to 
unite in an effort to declare R. a 
bankrupt (we could have done this 
publication, as he and McR. have bot 
absconded) and try to throw the stock 
in the hands of a receiver. Some did 
not wish to risk any money to do this 
and others were so slow in deciding 
wnat to do that the goods are now 
beyond our reach, and I know of nothing 
that can be done in the premises.” 

R., as will be seen, gets off scot 
free and at liberty to repeat his suc- 


| cessful coup. Under a National law 


regulating the sale of stocks in bulk, 
this could hardly have happened. It has 
always been a surprise to me that there 
were not more cases of this kind, and 
there have been enough of them, as 


| every credit man knows. 


There have been isolated cases where 
fraudulent bankruptcy has been fought 
to a finish. About a vear ago. I became 
convinced that a failure that occurred 
in lower \.1sconsin, and in which my 
comnany was a creditor, would bear 
investigation, at least. At a considera- 
ble personal expenditure of time and 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































money, and together with Mr. E. L. 
Wedeles, of the Steele-Wedeles Co., 
Chicago, I effected an organization of 
the creditors in this case. The result 
was that an offer of a composition of 
30 per cent. 





| 
| 


was refused, a trustee | 


elected in the interest of the creditors, | 
and, while litigation is still pending in | 


the courts, I believe fully 50 per cent. 
will be realized by the creditors. 
addition, 
evidence has been secured to warrant 
criminal proceedings against the bank- 
rupt, which will probably tollow. 

The practice of accepting a settlement 
of a small percentage not only stands 
as a temptation and an inducement to 
commit fraudulent failure, but it is a 
terrible injustice to the honest mer- 
chant, on whom our employers are 
dependent for their profits and who is 
seldom considered. 

After the dishonest merchant has 
ruined the trade of his locality by selling 
goods at cost and below, prior to his 
failure, his creditors settle with him at 
a small percentage and thus enable him 
to sell his stock at less than the honest 
merchant can purchase the same goods; 
and still make a profit. Is it fair? Is 
it just, that in addition to paying for 
unavoidable losses when he purchases 
our goods, the honest merchant should 
pay for the dishonesty of his neighbor, 
and that we should give the dishonest 
merchant this 30 per cent. sand bag, so 
that he can drive his honest competitor 
out of business with cut-throat competi- 
tion? 

The fraudulent bankrupt does not 
generally retire from business perma- 
nently. Often, under another name, he 
succeeds in repeating his trickery, aided 
by the lessons of past experience. It is 
a disgrace to American business methods 
and morals that this should be possible, 
that the greatest business nation of the 
world should suffer this moral leprosy 
to spread unchecked. 

So much for the evil. Evils will exist, 
and little is gained by the knowledge, 
unless we can, at the same time provide 
a remedy. 

The. National Association of Credit 
Men maintains an Investigation and 
Prosecution Bureau. This is a step in 
the right direction, but it is not enough. 
Fraudulent bankrupts are generally men 
who have carefully studied and_ ar- 
ranged their plan of action. They 
often succeed in covering their opera- 
tions very completely. Tocope with men 
of this class requires men of trained 
ability. When a daring and well-planned 
bank burglary is committed, the case is 
not intrusted to local police officers. The 
most expert trained detectives are called 


In | 
I understand that sufficient | 





conviction. This is an age of specialists, 
and if we are to successfully prosecute 
the fraudulent bankrupt, the commercial 
statement perjurer, the merchandise em- 
bezzler, we must have a trained force 
of experts who will do that, and do 
nothing else. 

I would suggest the formation by our 
Association of a Special Prosecution 
Bureau, whose duties should be to in- 
vestigate and prosecute such cases as in 
its judgment were advisable. I would 
make this Bureau and its work separate 
and distinct from the other work of our 
Association. At the head of this Bureau 
I would place a man of executive ability 
and mature judgment, and give him such 
assistants as he should select. He should 
have expert accountants ready to go to 
any point at an hour’s notice and trained 
commercial detectives, competent to se- 
cure evidence as to secreted goods and 
other fraudulent actions. He should also 
have in his employ, men_ especially 
qualified to act as trustees in the interest 
of the creditors; for the trustee often is 
able to get evidence that is not easily 
obtained by those on the outside. But 
let us not fall into the error of expect- 
ing too great results at first. The proper 
organization and training of a force like 
this takes time and the results might, 
at first, seem disappointing. But I am 
convinced, that in time, this Bureau 


| would become a mighty force for good 


and have a salutary effect on merchants 
who inclined towards dishonesty. 
An organization such as I have out- 


| lined, in active work, would mean ex- 


into service. and without a moment’s | 


delay. .Their main object is to run 


down. the criminals and secure their | 


pense, but with 4,000 membership in our 
Association, the amount would be smalb 
to each member. A tax of $10 per 
annum on all members of the Associa- 
tion to be devoted to this purpose would 
give a fund 2pproximating $40,000 per 
annum. 

I have read with great interest the re- . 
port of Secretary Prendergast on the 
Investigation and Prosecution Bureau. 
He states that the National office is not 
equipped to investigate suspicious cases 
exhaustively, without dropping most of 
its other duties. I believe he is entirely 
correct in this statement. I must differ 
from him. however, in one statement he 
makes, namely, that the examination of 
the bankrupt offers the best means for 
probing into the nature and the causes of 
the failure. Experience has shown that in 
order to obtain good working evidence, 
steps must be taken before the bankrupt 
is examined. Often, the records of rail- 
road freight offices, and of banks, can 
be examined with satisfactory results, 
and can be used with teiline effect at the 
examination of the bankrupt.  Satis- 
factory evidence of fraud is obtained, at 
times, from sources, that would never be 


| thought of in a Court of Bankruptcy. 





The National Bankruptcy law has its 


uses and in many ways is a very good 
piece of legislation, or will be, when 
amended, but it neither prevents fraud, 
or assists greatly in the punishment of 
fraudulent bankrupts, Credit men may 
be willing to co-operate to rid the busi- 
ness world of the menace of fraudulent 
failures, and they certainly should be, 
but they will not assume the burden of 
prosecution, That must be the work of 
a separate body, organized and qualified 
for this particular work. The credit 
men should instruct their attorneys to 


vote for the election of a trustee en- | 


dorsed by the proposed Bureau, in order 


co-operation of a friendly trustee. 

Every conviction secured by the 
Bureau would increase its. prestige, if 
given due publicity, and with the 


perience would bring, I am satisfied 
that it would become _a terror to com- 


mercial pirates, and a perpetual warn- | 
ing to tricky merchants to walk in the 
straight and narrow path of honesty. 


Modifications of Exemptions. 





statutes of exemption has gradually been 
changed from this idea of protecting 
the person to the present grounds of 
public policy in providing a means of 
support for the insolvent and his family, 
and thus relieving the community of 
the burden of their support. For this 
reason the courts of this country in- 
variably ‘construe the exemption laws 


| very liberally, preferring to look to the 
| reason of the law and the intention of 


the legislature rather than be bound by 
the letter of the statute. For instance, 
in a Missouri case it has been held that 


| on an execution issued on judgment for 


that the Bureau might be assured of the | maintenance of the wife the husband 


| could not maintain his claim for exemp- 


tion, although he was the head of a family 


| composed of a sister's minor children. 


i : a | The court ruled that while there was 
natural increase in efficiency that ex- | 


absolutely nothing in the letter of the 
law justifying them in denying the right 


| of exemption in this case, still according 
| to the spirit of the law the wife was 


entitled to her support in order that she 


| should not become a burden on the com- 
| munity. 


The statutes on exemptions, and es- 


| pecially on the exemptions of wages, 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE ST. LOUIS | 


CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION, BY JOHN C. 
VAUGHAN, ATTORNEY FOR MEYER BROS. 
DRUG CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


States are in striking contrast to the old 
common law on the same subject. 
instance, under the old English laws 


debtors were not only denied any ex- | 


empt property, but were imprisoned at 
the suits of their creditors, and thus 
forcibly prevented from providing, for 


the wants of their families, which are | 
the particular care of the present ex- | 


emption laws. 
Under the statute of George III a 


debtor owing less than £20 could be im- | 
prisoned for as long as twelve months. | 


statute was | 
modified by the insolvent debtor’s act, | 


Under George IV ‘this 
which provided for a surrender by the 
debtor of all his property, and there- 
upon his personal liberty was restored, 
but his property subsequently acquired 
was in no way released from his obliga- 
tion. © 

The first exemptions grew more out 
of the desire to protect the person and 


For | 





avoid breaches of the peace than from | 


any desire to provide for the families of 
the victims. 
It was first ruled that the wearing 


levy. 


| is for necessaries. 


have been gradually becoming more and 
more favorable to the debtor during a 
good many years past. As a rule, the 


| older States will be found to exempt 
| the smaller amounts; Massachusetts ex- 
The exemption laws of the United | 


empting only $20 in wages and only $10 
where the debt is for necessaries. Okla- 
homa on the other hand exempts all 
wages due the head of the family for 90 
days past. This tendency properly con- 
trolled is commendable. Latterly, how- 
ever, a reaction seems to have set in, 
and some of the States appear to 
have realized that they are not only do- 
ing an injustice to the creditor class bv 
exorbitant exemption laws, but that they 
are encouraging extravagance and fraud 
on the part of the debtor class. Various 
modifications have been adopted to elimi- 
nate the objectionable features; in some 
cases a provision that the exemptions 
shall not be allowed except where it is 


| shown to be necessary for the support 


of the family; in others a limitation on 


| the amount of the salary instead of an 


open exemption of 30 or 60 days’ salary; 
in still others a denial of the exemption 
where the debt is for necessaries; and 
in Ohio, Washington and one county of 
Delaware a provision that only 90 per 
cent. of wages is exempt when the debt 
In the State of New 


| York an amendment of this last char- 
apparel in actual use was exempt from | 


This was further extended so as | 


to cover any other article worn on the | 


person. 
ments of trade were included in the ex- 
emptions and all wearing apparel 
whether found on the person or not. 


The moving cause, however, for 


Later on the tools and imple- | 


acter is now pending before the legis- 
lature and it is now proposed to intro- 
duce in our legislature a similar amend- 
ment. 

The proposed change would alter two 


| of the sections of our statutes so as to 


| 


| 
33 


read as follows: “Each head of a family 
at his election in lieu of the property 



















































































































































































































































































mentioned in the first and second sub- 


divisions of section 3159 (stock and | 


agricultural implements) may select and 


hold exempt from execution any other | 


property real, personal or mixed, or 


debts and wages not exceeding in value | 


the amount of $300, except 10 per cent. 
of any debt, salary, wages or income,’ 
and 

“Nor shall any person be charged as 
garnishee for more than 10 per cent. of 
any wages due from him to a defendant 
in his employ, for the last thirty days’ 
service, provided such employe is the 
head of a faraily,” etc. 

It is for the passage of this amend- 
ment that your association is now asked 
for a contribution, and the question be- 
fore you is whether or not it is a de- 


sirable change and whether or not it is a | 


change which would be of swvhbstantial 
benefit to the houses which you repre- 
sent. I presume that the majority of 
your members are representatives of 


wholesale houses. As the law now | 


stands, the salary of an employe for 
30 days’ services is now absolutely 
exempt from execution. Doubtless some 
of you in the course of your experience 
have come up against the blank’ wall of 
this exemption, and possibly you nave 
seen a salesman earning his three or 
four thousand a year (and more than 
likely spending it all) defy you to col- 
lect one penny from him. Such cases 
are not rare. But it is not for you that 
this amendment is primarily important. 
The great bulk of the losses from this 
condition of affairs is borne by the small 
tradesmen—the retail grocer, the retail 
druggist and dry goods man, whose deal- 
— are with the class of people whose 
salaries range from $50 to $100 per 
month. There are few of these em- 
ployees who could not well afford to pay 
a small percentage of an honest obliga- 
tion each month, and yet there is now 
no way of compelling them to do so. 
You can go into any retail store and 
find on the books from $500 to $5,000 
of worthless accounts. On careful 
investigation you will probably find 
that so per cent. of these accounts are 
due from persons who are able to pay 
their debts, but cannot be compelled to 
do so because the whole of their income 
is exempt. These retailers are failing 
every day owing you money, and in a 
large number of cases their failure could 
be avoided could they realize on a small 
Sere of their worthless accounts. 
t is in this way that you are injured by 
the present conditions of the law, and 
in this way that you would be benefited 
by its amendment. Anything that is of 
advantage to them is of almost equal 
advantage to you indirectly, but I feel 
safe in saying that not one of your 
houses would fail to realize by the pro- 





to the total contribution which your as- 
sociation as a whole is now requested to 
make to further the passage of this pro- 
posed bill. The amendment is not a 
radical one, nor one which would have 
the effect of placing the State of Mis- 
souri in the positfon of denying to her 
citizens a fair and liberal exemption. 
The State of Alabama allows an ex- 
emption of only $25 per month; Colo- 
rado, $60; Connecticut, $50; Georgia, 
laborers’ wages only; Illinois, $15 per 
week; Indiana,$25 ; Kentucky,$50; Maine, 
$20; Massachusetts, $20; Michigan, $25; 


| Minnesota,$25; Nevada,$s50; New Hamp- 


shire,” $20; North Dakota, nothing; 


| Rhode Island, $10; Tennessee, $30 to 


laborers; Utah, one-half of wages; Vir- 
ginia, $50; Wisconsin, $60. You will 
notice from these instances that Mis- 
souri is among the more liberal in its 
allowance and its exemptions, and can 
afford to somewhat restrict its liber- 
ality. Right here let me say that you 
must not expect to realize on that old 
judgment against John Smith that you 


| have been renewing from time to time 


for the past 20 years; you won’t be able 
to bring his debt within the operation 
of this statute, because of the provision 
in our constitution prohibiting retro- 
active laws, but you will be able to take 
advantage of the amendment on any 
debts that may be contracted after its 


| passage. It is not necessary to detail 


posed change an annual advantage equal | 


the various advantages of the proposed 
law, chief among which to. my mind is 
the moral effect on the debtor of having 
such a law on the statute books. You 
will probably have no more occasion to 
bring actions in garnishment than you 
have had in the past; the law will be 
there for your use and the debtor will 
know it, and the chances are that he 
will make very desperate efforts to 
satisfy you by voluntary payments from 
time to time rather than stand the an- 
novance and expense of continual garn- 
ishments. So far as the constitutionality 
of the bill is concerned, I can see no 
objection to it; it is not class legislation ; 
it applies to all debts, wages or in- 
comes whether due to the mechanic or 
the professional man or merchant. It 
does not impair the obligation of any 
contract; it will not be construed to be 
retroactive in its provisions. The only 
possible objection that occurs to me is 
its advantage to the class of our citizens 
known as the money sharks, and their 
advantage, as I have said before, will be 
principally in the moral effect, and I do 
not think it will result in their unduly 
annoying you by garnishments on your 
employcs. Furthermore, you are pro- 
tected by the Mulholland case recently 
decided by our Supreme Court. 

But as I say, it is not necessary for me 
to expatiate on the merits of the bill; 
you will recognize them by applying it 
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to innumerable cases which you now 
have in your mind. Can we pass it or 
can we not? That is the question. This 
is not the first amendment to exemp- 
tions that has been proposed to our 
legislature, but its predecessors have 
been more radical innovations and they 
have failed. Our present amendment 
is to be presented by a country member 
and it is to be urged by country mem- 
bers and endorsers. It may fail, but if 


it does we will feel very much like a 


very reputable Texas attorney who once 
tried a case before a hostile court in 
his State. A few weeks after the ad- 
verse decision this advertisement ap- 
peared in the Law Journal: “For sale; 
2,000 latest legal text books and re- 
ports. They are all Ar authorities in 
every State in the Union but Texas. In 
Texas they are warranted good for waste 
paper.” We hope the numerous endorse- 
ments of this bill will not have to be put 
to the same use. 
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BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men's Association 
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Currin & Co., Inc.; Secretary, J. Hurst Purnell, 
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BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. Presideat, John R. Ainsley, Brown, Durrell 
& Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. Bird, P. O. Box 5112. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, Alfred H. Burt, Burt & Sindele; 
Secretary. J. J. Dolphin, Iroquois Rubber Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL —The Chicago Credit Men's As- 
sociation. President, Henry L. Smith, Bradner, 
Smith & Co, Secretary, John Griggs, No. 184 
La Salle St. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit Men’s 
Association. President. A. W. Sommerfield, A. 
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W. G. Welborne, 202 Carlisle Bidg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, President, W. F. Lyon, Cady-Ivison 
Shoe Co.; Secretary, J. L. Matchett, The Has- 


erot Co. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, Geo. T. Macauley, G. T. Ma- 
cauley & Co; Secretary, J. W. Howard, The 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

DENVER,COL.—The Denver Credit Men’s Asso- 
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hreys Commission Co, 

DETRO T, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s Associa- 
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EVANSVILLE, IND.—Evansville Credit Men's 
Association, President, J. R. Goodwin. 
win Clothing Co.; Secretary, Edward Kiechle, 
Southern Stove Works. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids Credit 
Men’s Association. President, L. M. Hutchins, 
+ geen & Perkins Drug Co.; Secretary. G. 

* W. Rouse, Worden Grocer Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Association otf 
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Lous VILLE, KY,—Louisville Credit Men’s Asso- 
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Association, President, W. S. 
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Rohr, United States Supply 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— - Philadel hia Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. F. hecmelier, 
a & Busch ; Secretary, S W. Sever- 
702, No. r0oox Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH. PA .—Pittsburgh Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, W. A. Given, The Pittsburgh 
Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, W. L. Danahey, 
hela Bank Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Association of Credit 
Men. President, O.Mangold, Mason, Ehrman & 
Co.;Secretary,Emil Closset,Jr., Closset& Devers. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Jos. Farley, E. P. 
; Secretary, Edward Weter, Yaw- 
man & Erbe "Mfg. Co. 
*. JOSEPH, MO.—St. Pg Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, F. W wae og Brittain 
Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, C 5. Dickey, Box 


$T. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, President, J. A. Lewis, National Bank ot 
Commerce; Secretary, A. H. Foote, P. O. Box 


No. 575 

Zs PAUL. MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. President, E. L. Shepley, Northwestern 
Fuel Co.; Secretary, H. W. Parker, Mer- 
chants’ National Bank. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco Credit 
Men's Association. President, G. Brenner, L. 
& G. Brenner; Secretary, Ben Armer, No. 535 
Parrott Bldg. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Credit Department, Merchant’s 
Association. eee S. Goldsmith,Schwa- 
bacher Bros & Co Jennings, Asst. Secty., 
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SIOUX CITY, [A.—Sioux City Bureau of Credits, 
President, C. P. Kilborne, International Har- 
vester Co.; Secretary, Geo. W. Scott, Crane Co. 
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